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PRIESTHOOD AND MANHOOD 


OME time ago THe Ciercy Review carried an article 
G Signed *Senex’”! which attractively presented some ideas on 
seminary life by a priest who had spent his life there. A comple- 
mentary article by one who has spent his life in parish work 
might not come amiss, even though he be no more than senescens. 
Apart from a profound sense of gratitude, which would be com- 
mon to all, it would be interesting to have the views of experi- 
enced parish priests as to what, in their opinion, it would be 
well to emphasize in the seminary. Here, at any rate, I give 
some ideas of my own; and I am very conscious of how my limi- 
tations might be supplemented by many another priest. For we 
touch a big subject here, and an essay or a contribution rather 
than a study or a summary is as much as I can manage. 

Were I asked to epitomize my ideas in a single sentence, I 
think, in the light of experience, I should say this: aim at the 
sanctification of the seminarist as a human being and do not 
talk too much about the priesthood. The priesthood, in my view, 
should be mentioned as much as, but no more than, is necessary 
in seminary training. It is far, far too sacred for that frequency 
of mention that can so easily induce staleness, and thereby lessen 
vigilance. It is Gregory the Great who warns us against the un- 
due repetition of the best things. 

Let me give an illustration of my point. Ever since the Coun- 
cil of Trent the advantages of the seminary have been vindicated 
in a giant way, and so it will continue. That does not mean, 
however, that its advantages are not beset by certain dangers 
which should be intelligently watched. The chief of these, in 
my opinion, is the danger of immaturity. During the years when 
the seminarist is materially secure in every way, young men in 
the world are learning that life is a competition and a battle 
which hammer them into the shape of men. If, by way of com- 
pensation, the attention of the seminarist is not repeatedly called 
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to this difference of parallel, and if, in consequence, his sense 
of human responsibility remains undeveloped, there is danger 
of his starting immaturely on his pastoral life, and perhaps of 
never overtaking things again. One knows the immature dis- 
advantage of the boy or girl from the orphanage as compared 
with the boy or girl from a family. It is well that the seminarist is 
so relieved of mundane anxiety that he is free to concentrate on 
prayer and study. But it would not be well if he were suffered 
to forget how, and how much, he is relieved. Let me develop 
this a bit. 

It would be advisable, I think, to make the seminarist well 
aware of the tacit contract that automatically arises between 
the secular priest and the people, and that is strictly binding in 
honesty. Let us take the financial position of the average young 
priest. Does he always see that he has none of the financial 
anxiety, either for the present or the future, of the young pro- 
fessional or business man? Does he always see that the thou- 
sands of pounds sunk in the house, the church, the hall and 
school maybe, are immense assets of which he has the fullest 
use and profit? Does he always see that he is normally much 
better off than his contemporary in the world? What young 
man in the world normally has as much to spend on a holiday 
as a young priest, and (to measure estates in time as well as 
cash) what length of holiday, and how many days off, does he 
get by comparison? 

Again, he is largely a free agent. This is as it should be in the 
high dignity of priesthood, but it is a liberty that should be 
honestly interpreted. The young man in the world has to work 
to a very exacting time-table, and woe betide him if he does not 
keep to it. Short of real physical illness he cannot modify his 
programme because of how he feels. He cannot, for instance, 
have a sleep in the afternoon, or maybe even in the morning, or 
whenever alta quies seems attractive. Not only may he not fail in 
strict duty, but equally he may not fail in due consideration. 
Thus, he cannot lightly be unpunctual at or linger unduly over 
meals ; neither can he airily pass on lots of small chores to people 
who are perhaps already working harder than himself; nor can 
he ever fail in alert awareness of what is socially and domesti- 
cally due to others. 
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So, too, should the priest be honest and mature. The people 
support him, and thereby he contracts a strict obligation in 
honesty towards them. For instance, to preach habitually with- 
out proper preparation is not only failing in a “spiritual” duty: 
it is just not honest. This honesty towards the people is but an 
extension of what already binds him to work by no means only 
with, but also for, his parish priest when he is a curate; and to 
work always by no means only with, but also for, his bishop, 
whose financial support he has very likely had years before he 
is ordained. 

Even less than the layman, too, can he be excused from 
social and domestic consideration. This is an aspect of the art of 
living, a subject so teeming with detail that I give but a single 
illustration. All through his life he should remain conscious of, 
and grateful to, all lay folk, both within and without the Presby- 
tery, who do him habitual and extensive services. It is only all 
too easy to develop a blind spot where they are concerned; to 
grow forgetful of and even discourteous towards those who know 
and serve him far too well to flatter him, and to spoil others with 
but little claim on his consideration, though they have more 
to offer to his self-esteem. Were I asked what is the chief symptom 
by which immaturity may be diagnosed, I should reply without 
hesitation: by the tendency towards the grandiose; adopting an 
attitude of something like disdain towards environment, and the 
people and things that make it. The seminary is not an orphan- 
age that it should send misfits into the world. 

It might be thought that speaking about priestly zeal to 
seminarists will secure all the maturity they need, or that if 
such speaking will not secure it, then nothing else will. It is not 
so. To restrict oneself to talking about priestly zeal to the exclu- 
sion of human responsibility is educationally defective as a 
method ; it is talking in an unbalanced way, and endeavouring 
to educate per salium. It is talking in an unbalanced way be- 
cause it is putting only one side of things and not the other— 
how alien a process to the mind of Gregory the Great! It is also 
trying to educate per salitum, though one can only educate gradu- 

ally, by gradus or steps. Speak to the seminarist, certainly, about 
priestly zeal, but speak first to him about his honest duty as a 
man, I say first, for when one has spoken with clarity about his 
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human obligation, a little touch or two about the limitless 
obligation of the priesthood itself will be apt to elicit more solid 
zeal than much-speaking about the priesthood ever will. The 
seminarist is introduced to the subject of the priesthood in a real 
way, in terms of his own manhood, and his feet are firmly 
placed. All education, it seems to me, is an equation between 
self and circumstance, and we seek to equate the seminarist as a 
man to the circumstance of his priestly ordination. 

The mature man is the man who holds fealty; he is loyal to 
truth, loyal to life (loyalty in the usual sense of the word), and 
he is loyal to authority (the virtue of obedience). Each of these 
three points deserves consideration. 

It is excellent when the seminarist is trained to such human 
truthfulness that his subsequent ordination and his antecedents, 
all the facts about him, are integral and one. Sacerdotal ordina- 
tion creates a social solvent that is highly critical and challeng- 
ing. The man whose social antecedents have been humanly 
advantageous, who has a cultured background, is released by 
ordination to the secular priesthood to the whole community, 
where the vast majority are the poor of Christ, the blamelessly 
unintellectual and rough. He is certain to find, one way or 
another, that the life of the secular priest doing parochial work 
is a rugged life, which (let there be no doubt of it) demands the 
sacrifice of intellect and manners. Let him, ere ever he is 
ordained, think out for himself whether he wishes this greater 
life or the lesser life of a special sort of secular priest. Let him 
consider that the greatness of life is ever to be measured by the 
size of one’s sacrifice rather than by the size of one’s oppor- 
tunity. There is a divine economy that looks like waste to human 
judgement: what of the intellect and manners of Our Lord, and 
where were they utilized? Not in Rome and its high policy, not 
in Athens and its high culture, but in the trivial life of Nazareth 
—the Nazareth whence nothing good can come. I do not say he 
must needs choose the greater rather than the lesser—he might 
prudently misdoubt his own fortitude. But I do say that seeing 
the truth of things will make him the more inclined to choose 
the greater, and will still integrate and unify his thought should 
it be the lesser that he chooses. 

So, too, the seminarist with the opposite antecedents has, in 
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another way, to face this social solvent which ordination makes, 
and the crisis which it brings. Not only is he free to mix where 
he will, but his duties may even oblige him to move in hitherto 
unaccustomed circles. Let him ask himself: Can I keep a course 
between two extremes? First, there is the danger of getting 
my head turned; for the possibility of developing later into a 
clerical arriviste should be candidly considered. Secondly, given 
the various estates of life towards which I shall have both access 
and duty, am I prepared, to use a Gregorian phrase, to please 
men in the things in which I ought to please them? A quite need- 
less ruggedness is sometimes defended by the argument that the 
Twelve Apostles were not gentlemen. This seems to me very 
facile and fallacious. In the first place, whatever be the truth 
about the Apostles, it is not they whom we are called to follow, 
but Christ, who is a gentle man—one’s grasp of the point is 
assisted by resisting the lubricity that lurks in the union of that 
adjective and noun. Secondly, it must be remembered that the 
Apostles were uniquely transfigured by the Holy Ghost. 
Thirdly, too, it is quite possible that we are mistaken in dis- 
counting their human culture because of the lowliness of their 
estate; the analogy we draw between estate and culture in Our 
Lord’s time and now is probably quite misleading. It is a point 
for the historian ; but I was interested to read in the life of Pére 
Lamy, to whom many visions are alleged to have been granted, 
that he said we should regard St Joseph as a person who “‘knew 
science” ; and I expect a carpenter of Nazareth and a fisherman 
of Galilee would have been socially on a par. 

God calls young men to the priesthood as He wills, and calls 
them from diversities of antecedents; and He so works that He 
turns the converse and obverse, as it were, of natural conditions 
to identity of profit; that He makes all things co-operate for 
good. Naturally, one does not speak to seminarists about their 
antecedents; but it is well to watch the undesirable tendencies 
to which various antecedents may give rise, and to mould the 
young accordingly. 

Within this general integration of life there are minor aspects 
of truth which are still of high concern. It would be well to 
assure seminarists that congregations are positively clairvoyant 
in their insight into priests’ characters, and that dissembling is 
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the last thing one should ever try. One should avoid it in the 
smallest things : when asked if one is busy, one should say one is 
not if that happens to be true; if one has forgotten to do some- 
thing, it is right to say so, and quite useless to offer some plaus- 
ible excuse; and there is nothing to be gained by appearing 
mysterious or arcane if one is just mistaken about something. 
Touches of truth in these small matters endear one greatly to 
the people, who are thereby encouraged to know that they are a 
gens electa, since they share a common frailty with a royal priest- 
hood. Let the seminarist learn that he need never have any fear 
about the people; the longer he lives the more he will discover 
the astonishing respect of the people for their clergy. 

Then, there is an aspect of truth, somewhat in this same 
category, but of the highest moment. If one has ever been unjust 
to any parishioner, it is a form of lying not to make amends. It 
is a very sad reflection that nothing can injure a soul more than 
injustice from a priest ; for how is that soul to continue to believe 
that to know God is to live and to serve Him is to reign? But it is 
a very glad reflection that nothing draws a soul nearer to God 
than the gentle amendment of a priest. 

Again, there is loyalty to life, or loyalty to one’s fellows. 
Clerical life is beset by temptations to disloyalty. I do not find 
that alarming ; a temptation is not a sin. But I think it would be 
wise to warn seminarists about it. The Sermon on the Mount is 
the true rendezvous of the followers of Christ. It is the district 
whence we see how much more, in a way, we owe to those who 
are not than to those who are our friends. The early days of a 
young priest’s life are, like any dawning, formless and vague. He 
is rightly convinced that the Mass is the centre of his life, but the 
conviction is one of faith, so far unsupported by experience. 
But, does he wish it, things are crystallizing as he grows; a stone 
of great price is in the making, and it forms around that thread 
of memory that unites him to his Saviour’s Passion in the Mass. 
Getting more and more centred there, he is gradually forgetting 
all about himself and ever more remembering Sion. There is an 
understandable maelstrom in affairs through which he is bound 
to suffer many a hurt, but this ever-growing habit of remember- 
ing gives him that detachment, that serenity of mind, that 
justice and generous allowance, that magnanimity whereby he 
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keeps fealty with all; and whereby he gains a genuine love for 
those hammers and chisels that have carved some trace of 
beauty in him in the end. What a cynical world it would be if 
Our Lord’s precept of loving what is hostile were disregarded by 
His very priests! Who, with the example of Our Lord and His 
Holy Mother before him, should know better than a priest that 
it is only when the heart is broken that the full fortitude and joy 
of the spirit are released? 

There are two simple rules that could be put before the 
seminarist. First, taking the precaution of not having much to 
say, never to say an unfair or an unkind thing about a fellow 
priest; or, if one has had a little lapse, to make reparation, no 
matter how embarrassing, and quickly, too, before sundown as 
it were. Secondly, to observe loyalty in parochial successions. By 
that I mean that when a curate succeeds a curate, or when a 
parish priest succeeds a parish priest, he does and says nothing 
to imply that his predecessor was not a better man than himself. 
If he starts tendentiously “improving”’ things, the first sufferer 
is the entire congregation, the second sufferer is his predecessor, 
and the third sufferer is himself, and he has the bitterest suffer- 
ing of all, as anyone who sees the mills of God at work may 
know. Let it not be thought that there is ever any loss of time or 
energy in this, for loyalty creates its own, which is also God’s, 
economy. St Gregory warns us that vices often mendaciously 
appear like virtues, and nowhere is this more true than in all 
that touches loyalty. 

Finally, there is loyalty towards authority. I think it would 
help seminarists to put before them the relation between humble 
obedience and ordinary Christian manhood. Every man must 
live in a district of obedience and humility. The more a man’s 
social position is ameliorated, and therefore the more his liberty 
and security are enlarged, the greater grows his obligation to- 
wards society, both civil and religious. In certain walks of life 
that obligation is enhanced because of their intimate contact 
with character. Thus, in the Services, where the virtues of 
courage and patriotism are particularly involved, obedience 
and submission, and the discipline they imply, are enlarged 
above what is of general obligation in the community. Now, as 
is obvious, there is and can be no state of life in which character 
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and estate are more identified than in the priesthood. The semin- 
arist can most readily see, by this analogy with civil life, how great 
must be his own spirit of obedience and humility if he would one 
day be a priest. But the analogy can be taken much farther. 
With all other profane estates the reservation of human rights 
is automatically accepted. The soldier or the sailor can, in those 
channels that are open to him, assert his human rights: calling 
attention to this oversight, protesting against that ruling, and 
the like. The Church, indeed, allows the secular priest his human 
rights, but she does not thereby imply that he is bound to use 
them; she leaves intact the demand intrinsic to the priesthood 
itself—the life-size following of a Saviour who never sought His 
human rights. 

If we want our seminarists to have the happiest and most 
fruitful life, I would put all this before them, and I would reduce 
it to the concrete. Thus, I would explain to them that they are 
free to make a voluntary renunciation of their human rights. 
This they can do for life by the one expedient of never asking for 
anything. When appointed to a curacy, let a man stay there. 
When offered a parish, let him take it. When given a curate, let 
him keep him. One may say, Might it not be better and even 
obligatory at times to change a curate for the benefit of the 
parish? Yes, it might be. But it would not be so unless the parish 
priest were quite convinced, first, that it was not his own 
comfort he was seeking, and secondly, that a lot of progress is 
perhaps not to be expected in a parish whereof he is himself the 
rector. 

The seminarist can be assured that if he makes this renuncia- 
tion he will have a mounting life—what an old French priest 
once called Ja vie montante. However much this renunciation 
will appear to restrict and retard him for many and many a 
year, he will be conscious of ascent the whole way through 
his priestly life. When he has reached, and is even passing out 
of, middle age, he will grow more carefree and gay; he will find 
his liberty and energy increasing, and his courage more than 
ever solid and secure. The good seminarist, because he is 
normal and wholesome, is an adventurer at heart. One will 
never regret assuring him, time and again, that the adventure 
of the secular priesthood lies in the country of obedience; not 
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just on the cultivated fringes where there is habitation and 
where the rights of man have been established, but deep in the 
interior where there is nothing but the presence of Almighty 
God around him. 

In saying this I do not for a moment criticize the man who, 
when a priest, will give canonical obedience in a good spirit, and 
still exercise his human rights. One has no right to criticize a 
man who chooses.to do good because he does not choose to do 
better, and a man is the best judge of himself at times. But he 
will not have /a vie montante. He will live to find a curve and a 
caducity in things. A great deal that seemed progressive, advan- 
tageous, and fruitful at the start will gradually come to pieces in 
his hands. When his physical powers are no longer quite what 
they were he will find his life closing round him, and tending to 
lessen his liberty, his energy, and his courage. He will not be so 
happy. 

Would that every young man, rightly desirous of the priest- 
hood, could also foresee that circumstantially the life of the 
secular priest is apt to be exceedingly prosaic. It is so easy to 
desire those advantages of place and those easements of aptitude 
that are fallacious and that dwindle to a drab conclusion, and to 
overlook the Nazareth in things, or see how the immensity of 
spirit is in the paucity of circumstances. Even the by-products 
of lowly obedience are of incalculable value. Take any such one 
as the gift of counsel. The priest who has lost thought for himself 
grows most attentive to his people. They are soon convinced 
that he is both glad to hear and able to advise them, and this, 
within the sacramental framework of his office, is the greatest of 
all services that can be done them. I would also add that if a 
priest who can so counsel has a serene mind and a happy heart, 
he consoles as well, and gives back to any who have lost it the 
hope of their salvation. 

The seminarist is a man before he becomes a priest, and after 
ordination he remains a man. In itself, this is like an unusually 
ponderous truism. But the whole point is that after ordination 
he remains just the same sort of man as he was before; for the 
graces of ordination, though so great that it takes a lifetime to 
appreciate them, none the less presuppose rather than create the 
formation of the human character. I may indeed be mistaken, 
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but I do think that the fifth column of complacency is the chief 
danger of our times, and that we should be as reticent in speak- 
ing about the priesthood as we should be forthright in speaking 
about ordinary human obligations. 

As I said at the outset, these few ideas are offered as no 
more than a contribution to the difficult and high subject of 
seminary training. Gladly do I recall my seminary days and 
gladly would I help, as far as is in me, those who now direct 
our seminaries with this short message from the battlefield. They 
may have seen all I say, and seen far beyond me; but it may 
serve somewhat to have an indication of the proportions of 
things as they appear to one outside. It would be no harm if we 
parish priests had more contact with the staffs of seminaries. 
They are doing the same work as ourselves, but they do it ina 
harder way and at a higher level. Harder and higher in major 
ways ; for theirs is the way of faith alone, and we have the vision 
of the uplifted faces of our people. Harder and higher too in 
minor ways. An old parish priest once said to me when I was 
young : If you ever have anything to do for nuns, do it well, and 
do it punctually. Remember, he added, they are doing the same 
work as ourselves, and the chief point of difference is that they 
begin much earlier in the morning. Do I perhaps rash-judge my 
fellow parish priests and fail to speak only for myself when I add 
that that goes for the seminaries too? 

SENESCENS 





THE SOUL OF A COMMUNIST 


PPROXIMATELY two years ago Louis Budenz, the 
Dcees of the American Daily Worker, sent a flutter through 
the United States by announcing his resignation from the 
Communist Party and his reception into the Catholic Church. 
It was not that he became a convert in the sense in which we 
usually use it, but that he made his peace with the Church 
which he had deserted years previously. He voluntarily retired 
from the public gaze for a space of twelve months immediately 
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after his being absolved from excommunication, and during 
this time he did not write or speak in public. At the end of his 
year of retreat he once more came into a certain prominence, 
lecturing, writing, and being the chief witness at several trials 
of Communists and aliens for un-American activities. Among 
his other writings he published the story of his life. The book 
is displayed prominently by booksellers throughout the United 
States under the title This is My Story. 

The book does not set out to be a literary masterpiece; 
if it does it fails; it is rather loosely knit together, the sequence 
of events is sometimes hard to follow, and an English reader 
would find it rather bewildering in the parts which deal with 
his activities in American labour movements. The great merit 
of the book is that it is a true record of a soul at first fascinated 
and then drawn into the Communist web, its reactions, hesita- 
tions, fears, the great longing to burst into the free air of 
Catholicism and the struggle which ensued. This psychological 
aspect of the book is what marks it out from the other publica- 
tions on the same subject. Such books have been accustomed to 
paint conditions under the Soviet regime, the hardships, the 
lack of freedom, and the stifling of initiative. It was revolt 
against slavery which impelled these men to seek freedom in 
the outside world and to publish their experiences inside Soviet 
territory. In a certain sense the same revolt took place in the 
case of Budenz, but the circumstances were different and his 
method of approach is different. His circumstances were 
different because he lived in America and enjoyed the privileges 
of an American citizen. The method of approach is different 
because Budenz’s narrative is rather that of the anguish of a 
soul rather than the anguish of a body. 

He was born into an exemplary Catholic family and his 
infancy and early youth were moulded by the religious convic- 
tions of his parents. During this time he became acquainted 
with the writings of Leo XIII on the social problem and 
developed a passion for spreading the knowledge of this 
teaching and of its practical application in the life of the 
worker. Thus he entered into the field of labour disputes, 
became a well-known figure at union and strikers’ meetings ; 
his way of life became restless, harassed, and feverish. He was 
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still a Catholic, but it was almost as though religion was being 
crowded out of his mind by his eagerness for that very justice 
and charity which were the fruit of religion. He now read 
avidly, talked forcibly, and wrote lucidly. It was during this 
stage that the works of Karl Marx appeared on his writing- 
desk; he does not comment on them. It is almost certain that 
there would be a great deal in them that he would reject 
and more that he must have accepted only with reservations. 
But with the Marxian passion for the rectification of the wrongs 
done to the working class he would have been in full agree- 
ment; and there are passages in his works where Marx speaks 
more in the tone of a Hebrew prophet than an economist, and 
the very elemental force conveyed by the words of a prophet 
has a deadly attraction for the heart of man. However, Budenz 
was at that time far from being a Communist, even though 
he broke off his communion with the Catholic Church by 
marrying a divorced woman. It was some years later that two 
of his acquaintances approached him at the conclusion of one 
of his labour meetings and asked him to join the Communists. 
After some little reflection Budenz accepted and some hours 
later was introduced to the agents of his new masters in the 
Communist headquarters in New York. 

From this point onwards there is apparent in the pages of 
his narrative the psychological conflict that went on in the soul 
of Louis Budenz. On the surface he was an avowed Communist, 
thinking in Communist terms, interpreting the messages 
broadcast from Moscow, writing, editing, and organizing for 
the benefit of the Party. Deep down, so deep that it rarely rose 
to the surface, was that powerful stream of thought and 
conviction which he had inherited from his parents and 
nourished in his childhood and youth, the last perceptible 
manifestation of the supernatural gift of Faith. And even in the 
moments of his greatest triumphs as a Communist demagogue 
that Gift troubled his complacency, forcing him to cast a quick 
glance at the abyss upon whose edges he trod, until he closed 
his eyes upon it by the effort of his will and opened them only 
upon the mirage of the Marxian utopia. 

After some time learning the principles and the technique 
used by the Party, Louis Budenz was assigned the post of editor 
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of the Daily Worker. He had already in his pre-Communist days 
had much experience of the duties of editor, and the appoint- 
ment gave him scope for work to which he was attracted and 
for which he had undoubted ability. But he soon discovered 
that his editorship and his own literary efforts were now to 
operate in a manner vastly different from that to which he was 
accustomed. Any man who writes demands freedom of thought, 
a certain consistency in his judgements, and constantly strives 
to use language which, while conveying the sense intended, is 
pleasing in its rhythm, cadence, and the musical value of its 
wording. It was precisely the enforced absence of these three 
factors that grated from the first on Budenz’s nerves. He does 
not say so in so many words, but it is apparent from an analysis 
of many of the protests he makes about the conditions under 
which he had to work. 

Freedom of thought was completely ruled out. It is under- 
standable that any editor must conform in a general way to 
the policy of the paper. This policy can roughly be determined 
from the reason for which the paper was founded, if there be 
such a reason, from the opinions and principles of the reading 
public, particularly those who buy the paper, and from the 
other factors which influence a newspaper’s policy, such as 
advertisers, the need of a nation, etc. Within the limits set by 
such a framework the editor has the power to mould the 
policies and campaigns of the newspaper according to his 
own convictions. But with the Daily Worker conditions were 
entirely different. There was no certain and permanent policy 
to be followed except that of being a sounding-board for 
Moscow. The opinions and principles of its readers were never 
considered at all. The readers were those to be educated; the 
education was given by the Kremlin using the Daily Worker 
as its intermediary. Thus the task of the editor was not to 
listen to the murmurings of public opinion but to the messages 
which were broadcast from Russia or handed to him at the 
office. These messages were first to be decoded. In a mass 
of verbiage in some public speech or broadcast, usually a 
torrent of abuse against some nation or person, there would 
be two or three key phrases. These could be found by some 
peculiarity of emphasis or position; sometimes by their slight 
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or major discrepancy from the present Party line. The phrases 
would be noted. The editor would weigh up their significance 
in view of the present policy of the American Communist 
Party, the international situation, the news of Party activities 
in other countries. Seen against this background the phrases 
would acquire the meaning intended to be conveyed, and this 
the editor would faithfully reproduce. Hence his success as an 
editor depended on his skill in interpreting the obscure messages 
from Moscow and on his power to make them clear to the 
American mind. The question of making them appeal to 
the American mind did not matter so much. If it helped the 
educative process they might be made to harmonize with the 
prevalent views among the working class, but there was no 
need for this; if any explanation was needed it could always 
be found in the obscure machinations of the capitalists and 
war-mongers. 

There was therefore required of the editor much ingenuity, 
but no real initiative ; the editor along with his Party comrades 
had necessarily to renounce his freedom of thought. 

The second disturbing element was seeming lack of consis- 
tency in the views sponsored by the paper. Before the Nazi 
attack on Russia the targets for vilification and abuse were the 
Allied Nations and their leaders. When the course of the war 
changed the arch-villains became the angels of light. The 
workers who had been urged to slow down production were 
now urged to put their utmost efforts into the tasks in hand— 
and all this for the same cause of freedom and democracy 
which a few weeks before had been the excuse for deliberate 
sabotage. At the end of the war the policy changed once more. 
These inconsistencies over a considerable period of time and 
upon one issue—the conduct of the war—were multiplied in 
briefer periods over lesser issues. Personalities were vilified one 
month and absolved in the next. Workers were urged to act 
in one manner in February and in quite another manner in 
June. The whole matter was a bewildering complex of plot and 
counter-plot which seemed a deliberate insult to intelligence, 
and as such repugnant to a man of Budenz’s character and 
upbringing. The conduct of affairs was intelligible if the paper 
was regarded as being a Russian paper working entirely for the 
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benefit of the Russian people and their leaders. But the paper 
itself disclaimed this and made show of being the intelligent 
organ of the working classes, with American interests at heart 
and American in outlook. And for a time it seems that even 
Budenz sincerely believed this. 

From the point of view of literary art the aspirations of 
Louis Budenz were as little satisfied. Given a good theme he 
could write well upon it. Given an ideal—and even as a Com- 
munist he remained an idealist—he wished to paint it in glow- 
ing colours, using the magic of words to stir the hearts of his 
readers. But his masters did not encourage him in this. They 
certainly regarded his effusions with a degree of tolerance which 
his less fortunate comrades were at a loss to understand. The 
attitude was that he was producing results and his shortcomings 
were the inevitable result of his not having been trained in 
Moscow. They did not encourage him, because Communists 
rarely speak Churchillian English; they use a jargon which 
is metallic and harsh, a string of clichés as unimaginative as 
a steel chain and as wanting in the spiritual. The advantage 
of this is that even uneducated men can be quickly taught 
to speak in public by stringing their phrases together, and, 
from the point of view of readers, that the poverty of the 
language makes it intelligible to the least of the public. And 
even Budenz himself was bound to be affected by the mono- 
tonous sequence of “reactionary”, “fascist”, ““democracy”’ and 
“economic” which came to him day after day in his reading, 
conversation, and radio pronouncements. 

Therefore it is clear that between Budenz the Communist 
and Budenz the writer there was a conflict over fundamental 
things which could not be resolved except by the renunciation 
of one or the other. Budenz the writer, brought up in the 
school of freedom, demanded liberty of thought, consistency of 
opinion, and artistry of expression. Budenz the Communist 
was the obedient slave of an international machine. But 
despite the conflict, with its inevitable train of uneasiness, there 
was no apparent reason why the two conflicting elements 
should not co-exist so long as one was completely subordinate 
to the idealism which led to slavery, and so long as that 
idealism was not challenged by one that was higher, 
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There was, moreover, another force disturbing the peace 
of the writer, and that force was fear. There were days in the 
office when the atmosphere was electrical, when his superiors 
hurried from room to room with anxious and even haggard 
faces. On such days Budenz would be introduced to some 
stranger speaking with a foreign accent who would ask a few 
curt questions and withdraw. Perhaps he would dominate the 
scene for a week or more, and at the end of that time one or 
more of the Party leaders would depart for an unknown destina- 
tion and the policy of the Party would be modified or changed 
completely. At times the stranger would ask to meet Budenz 
privately and a meeting would be arranged which involved 
taking fantastic precautions. At the meeting Budenz might be 
asked questions which often seemed pointless ; perhaps months 
or years later he might learn of the result of his answers, 
Having taken up this work under the impression that the 
American Communists were autonomous, Louis was forced 
more and more to query who were his masters. And to this 
question he could get no answer. It was an atmosphere full 
of intrigue and mystery, an evil, macabre atmosphere which 
seemed to stifle his soul. 

Even with his companions he could not shake off the 
encircling gloom. There was not one of them who would not 
spy on him. His most innocent statements were liable to be 
reported to his masters. He could place confidence in no 
member of the Party and no member of the Party had confi- 
dence in him. Yet sometimes in rare unguarded moments he 
saw their fear, their loathing of it all, and their pitiful longing 
for freedom stand up in their eyes and die there as he gazed at 
them. Add to all this the strain involved by the constant need 
to go into hiding because of police action, the frequent search 
for alibis and aliases, and one is left marvelling at the unnatural 
and evil hypnotic element at work which could keep Budenz 
a loyal slave for so many years. In very truth one is forced to 
confess that no adequate reason can be advanced for its hold 
even in this one isolated case unless it be that of the potent 
influence of a preterhuman agent. And against such potency 
no force will prevail save that which draws its power from om- 
nipotence, It was a force of this nature which came to bear 
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upon the soul of Louis Budenz, and this was how it happened. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war in 1939 the Party “line” 
had been the enticing of recruits by a campaign to make the 
Communist Party popular. It identified itself with public feeling, 
stressed the essential American characteristic of the movement, 
put itself out to be in the great American tradition of tolerance 
and freedom. Louis went a step further. He drew a parallel 
between their aims and those of the Catholic Church. The 
prevailing antagonism between Communism and Catholicism 
was merely apparent and over accidentals. A small amount of 
compromise on either side and any Catholic, even the most 
fervent, could become a member of the Communist Party 
in America while still preserving his Catholic outlook and 
practice. During this campaign Budenz, who apparently was 
sincere in what he wrote, came into controversy with Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen. At the end of a letter exposing the 
weakness of Budenz’s attack Monsignor Fulton Sheen 
appended a postscript asking Louis Budenz to meet him and 
talk things over. Budenz accepted and a meeting was arranged 
in the lounge of a New York hotel. On meeting they took a 
table, ordered some light refreshment, and settled down to 
discuss the points at issue with great earnestness and opposing 
conviction. After some time there was a lull while each seemed 
to be collecting his intellectual forces for a renewed attack. 
Suddenly Monsignor Sheen put the dishes to one side with an 
impetuous gesture. He leaned over the table. ““And now,” he 
said, “‘let us talk about the Blessed Virgin.” The very words 
pierced Budenz like a fiery dart. That gnawing hunger for 
prayer and the Sacraments, that indescribable longing for all 
that Catholicism stood for, which for so long had been troubling 
his soul, but which he had for so long stifled, now rose up in 
him like an irresistible flood-tide, and with scarcely concealed 
emotion he signified his consent. Then the priest spoke about 
Our Lady, of her privileges and power and of her providential 
role in modern times, especially where the conversion of Russia 
was concerned. And Budenz listened, as still and silent as a 
corpse, and his heart, all afire, was tumultuous against his cold 
reason, which, so long embedded in the ice of materialism, 
tried to turn the other way. 

Vol. xxix 2D 
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And so they parted, Monsignor Sheen to his study and 
Louis Budenz to his editor’s desk. Although the evil thing still 
held him, a mortal blow had been struck, and years later, when 
Budenz sought Monsignor Sheen for the second time, it was 
that he might kneel at his feet and, along with his wife, be 
received into the Church. 

It is illogical to argue from the particular to the general, 
or we might frame here a most specious argument applying 
to Communism in its totality. But in this one case under 
consideration it seems fair to say that, despite the undeniable 
loyalty to its cause generated by the doctrine of Marxian 
Communism, there always existed an underlying opposition, 
at times dormant, at times troublesome; that this rebellion was 
caused by the suppression of freedom of thought, the stunting 
of artistic desires, the illogical procedure imposed upon the 
subject, the ever present fear, the ignorance and the stifling 
of religious conviction ; that this opposition could, and probably 
would, have remained inactive for many years, possibly for a 
whole lifetime unless it had been stirred up by some force 
stronger than that which chained it down, and finally that 
the Grace of God, which ultimately won back the soul to 
life and liberty, was prepared for and introduced by a simple 
exposition of the sweetness and power of the Mother of God. 


J. Coxxins 


ST PAUL 


T was part of the humility of Our Blessed Lord that He left 

to His apostles and His Church the work of evangelizing the 
gentiles. He Himself, He declared, was sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and in His own lifetime he forbad 
His apostles to enter the gentile districts, or to enter a city of the 
Samaritans. He allowed Himself some exceptions, it is true, in 
answer to such great fath as that of the centurion or of the 
Phoenician woman, though even in the latter case it was only 
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after words of such scorn, that we cannot but believe that there 
was something in His voice or look that encouraged her to per- 
severe. 

Even when we come to Our Lord’s teaching, we do not 
find a full and clear body of doctrine. The Christian ideal of 
perfection is outlined with marvellous power and beauty in the 
Sermon on the Mount; but it was not followed by an equally 
clear and full exposition of what He desired His hearers to be- 
lieve. Speaking in the presence of bitter and subtle enemies, 
and not wishing to provide them with an opportunity to lead 
Him off to His death before His time, He veiled His claims, and 
did not set forth in plain language what they felt again and 
again to be implied. ‘“How long wilt thou hold us in suspense?” 
they cried; “‘if thou art the Messiah, tell us plainly!” But He 
does not tell them plainly. And this demand, we may notice in 
passing, is recorded only in the Fourth Gospel, which so many 
critics would have us believe to be written quite late, without 
any reference to the real facts of Christ’s life. Nevertheless, when 
His hour was come, Our Lord did choose to make a triumphal 
entry as Messiah into Jerusalem, that there might be no excuse 
for ignorance ; but it was to be the prelude to His death. 

The Eucharistic discourse in Galilee, after the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes, was a solitary exception; but it 
marked the end in failure of the Galilaean ministry. At the ful- 
filling of that Eucharistic promise, the night before He suffered, 
Our Saviour spoke more openly. ‘‘I am the Vine, you are the 
branches.” He promised also the Holy Ghost, who was to lead 
His apostles and His Church into all truth. Most of all He 
prayed for all believers, that they might be one with Himself 
and the Father, even as He and the Father are one, that thus 
all might know that the Father had sent Him. Here certainly 
were the greatest mysteries openly declared, but only to His 
chosen band, at the end of His ministry. 

Something of this kind has to be said, even if without all the 
desirable qualifications and explanations, if we are to under- 
stand in some sort the place of the apostle St Paul in the divine 
dispensation. We sometimes hear or read that the Gospel was 
carried to the world by twelve poor men, fishermen and so forth, 
quite unfit of themselves for the task laid upon them. There 
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again we must be careful how we speak, and not depreciate too 
much the capacity and education of the apostles; but the fact 
remains that St Paul could say that he had laboured more than 
all of them, and again, “‘what they were once’’, he writes, think- 
ing no doubt of his own education, “‘makes no difference to me: 
God is not an accepter of persons’’. It seems likely that he had 
likewise suffered more than all of them; and from no other pen 
have we a volume of doctrine such as his, all-embracing and 
sublime, and pressed home with burning love for God and man, 
for Christ and for the souls whom Christ had sent him to save. 
Divine Providence had evidently predestined for the work of 
evangelizing the gentiles a man eminently fitted for it in every 
way. With the Jews he shared an entire faith in the Law and 
the prophets, and a knowledge of both of them and of rabbinical 
traditions that enabled him to cope with all judaizing attacks 
upon his converts ; from the Greeks he had learnt the language 
that alone could convey the lightning subtleties of his sensitive 
thought; from the Romans he had learnt, as we may say, to 
think imperially, to dream of an empire for Christ wider and 
greater than the empire he already traversed as a full citizen, 
able to meet even the powerful officials upon equal terms. 

The chief scene of his labours was the Aegean, which, like 
the North Sea, was once land, and has always been compara- 
tively shallow. The Mediterranean before this consisted of a 
western and an eastern lake, and the great dip of the latter lies 
south of Crete. The apostle’s chief bases were Ephesus to the 
east and Corinth to the west; to speak of his “missionary 
journeys” is somewhat misleading. To the north lay Thessa- 
lonica and Philippi, and at a later period he evangelized Crete 
in the south. Egypt, and probably to some extent even Asia 
Minor, he found too Jewish, for he was not sent to the Jews as 
such; Spain he also visited, but may have found too Latin, as 
he does not seem to have known that tongue. 

Sensitive and emotional, he suffered in mind no less than in 
body from the toils and difficulties and persecutions of his aposto- 
late. Affectionate and expansive, he sets forth in vivid language 
to his unruly Corinthians something of what he had endured in 
order to win their souls. Comparing himself with his would-be 
rivals, he protests : 
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“They are ministers of Christ—I am more: in labours more 
abundantly, in prisons more abundantly, in stripes above 
measure, in deaths often. From the Jews five times did I receive 
forty stripes save one, thrice was I beaten, once was I stoned, 
thrice was I shipwrecked, a night and a day have I passed in the 
depths of the sea; in journeyings often, in perils from rivers, 
perils from robbers, perils from mine own nation, perils from 
the heathen, perils in city, perils in wilderness, perils in the sea, 
perils from false brethren : in labour and toil, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness: 
and besides all else, that which presseth on me daily, my anxiety 
for all the churches !”’ (II Cor. ii, 23-28). 


With the self-satisfied Corinthians he somewhat ironically 


compares the Apostles, and more especially himself: 


“We are fools for Christ, but ye are wise in Christ: we are 
weak, but ye are strong: ye have glory, but we dishonour. To 
this very hour we hunger and thirst and are naked and are 
buffeted, we are homeless, and we toil, working with our own 
hands. We are reviled and we bless, we are persecuted and we 
endure, we are defamed and we answer softly, we have become 
as the refuse of the world, the offscouring of all men, even to this 
hour!” (I Cor. iv, 10-13). 


Which of us is prepared for an apostolate on these terms? 


Perhaps it is hardly the ideal of which we have dreamed for our- 
selves. And how does he comfort himself in all these troubles? 





“We give no offence in aught, that so the ministry be not 
blamed. But in everything we commend ourselves as the min- 
isters of God, in much patience; in tribulations, in hardships, in 
straits; in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in 
watchings, in fastings, in chastity, in knowledge, in longsuffer- 
ing, in goodness, in the Holy Spirit, in charity unfeigned, in the 
word of truth, in the power of God ; with the armour of justness 
on the right hand and on the left, in glory and dishonour, in 
evil report and good report, as deceivers and yet truthful, as un- 
known and yet well known, as dying and behold we live, as 
chastised and yet not done to death, as mourning yet ever rejoic- 
ing, as poor yet enriching many, as having naught yet possessing 
all things’’ (II Cor. vi, 3-10). 
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St Paul’s missionary labours were largely the working out of 
the doctrine, first revealed to St Peter at Jaffa but afterwards 
also to himself, that for justification a living faith and baptism 
were henceforth to be sufficient, without any need to observe 
the works of the Mosaic Law. This doctrine, however, of justi- 
fication was not really his central and characteristic thought, 
but rather the controversial aspect of it, directed against his 
rabbinical opponents and the judaizers. They took a legal view 
of their relations with Almighty God that was not unlike that of 
the ancient Romans, without devoting much attention to their 
inward thoughts and mentality. Facto ut facias: the Pharisee felt 
satisfied that once he had executed his part of the transaction, it 
was for God to carry out His. God, in fact, ought to feel rather 
flattered at the punctilious correctness with which the Pharisee 
was treating Him. But against this Paul set the faith that meant 
the entire committing of oneself to God, which God of His free 
bounty was pleased alike to inspire and to reckon justness, and 
in reckoning it justness to make it so, not a mere fictitious and 
imputed justness, as the Protestants were afterwards to main- 
tain, but a true imparted justness, a supernatural transforma- 
tion of the soul, which Christ Our Lord at the Last Supper ex- 
plained as a unity with Himself and the Father, like only to His 
own unity with the Father. 

The Apostle himself spoke of this state as union with Christ, 
as death to sin and life in Him. The Christian was to doff the 
old man and don the new, to crucify himself with Christ, in 
order that he might rise to a glorious life in and with Christ 
even in this world. We may sum up his doctrine as our corpor- 
ate identification with Christ: corporate, because the Christian 
is united with Christ as a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
the Church, whereof all the baptized are members, even if 
imperfect members: whereof the soul is the Holy Ghost. It is 
not a case of each man for himself, as with the old Protestantism, 
represented in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, but there is a single 
jurisdiction, making a single perfect society, a single infallible 
teaching, safeguarding a single faith, a single legitimate ministry 
of sacrifice and sacraments, uniting all in a single communion 
of divine worship of the one true God. 

St Paul’s Christians were mostly adult converts, and writing 
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to them he does not make distinctions between the various 
features of their entry into the Church, but writes of it as one 
great process. Faith, baptism, justification, incorporation into 
the Mystical Body of Christ—his selection of such terms seems 
at times to depend more upon the context than upon the precise 
significance of each. There is some variety also in the portrayal 
of the negative side of the process, but here the emphasis is 
essentially the same: the death or stripping off of the old man, of 
the old Adam, and most of all crucifixion with Christ, cruci- 
fixion which up to a certain point is essential for salvation, but 
which can be carried out with ever greater and greater perfec- 
tion, till nothing, or as little as possible, is left of self which re- 
sists the movements of grace, the whispers of the Holy Spirit. 
For help in such crucifixion we can pray when we renew the 
sacrifice of Calvary upon our altars, or behold it renewed and 
offer ourselves with and in it as being one with the Divine 
Victim. 

Thus the spirituality of St Paul is essentially a simple one, 
though all-embracing: a single principle of unity with Christ, 
with a negative and positive side. “I am con-crucified with 
Christ,” he cries, if I may be excused the word; “‘it is no longer 
I that live, ’tis Christ that liveth in me.’’ Upon the positive side 
the Christian reaches his fullness, his uttermost development, in 
Christ ; and Christ reaches His full development in His Mystical 
Body and its members, being wholly fulfilled, as the Apostle 
says, in all. It is this Christ-life which he most exerts himself 
to explain, and in terms of which, we may say, he explains all 
else: the Christ-life imparted or sustained through the ministry 
of the Church and her sacraments, through the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit and His gifts, through sanctifying grace and 
actual graces, through the theological and moral virtues. Most 
of all it is nourished by the Holy Eucharist, wherein Christ 
Himself comes into us under the outward sign of food, in order 
to be the supernatural support of that life. And in loving Him, 
whose surpassing gift is Himself, we love those who are likewise 
united through this heavenly banquet with Himself and with 
us, 

CuTHBERT Latrey, S. J. 
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DISCITE A ME, QUIA MITIS SUM ET HUMILIS CORDE 


Mt. ix, 25-30. 

25. In illo tempore respondens, 
Jesus dixit: Confiteor tibi, Pater 
Domine coeli et terrae, quia ab- 
scondisti haec a sapientibus et 
prudentibus, et revelasti ea parvulis. 

26. Ita Pater: quoniam sic fuit 
placitum ante te. 

27. Omnia mihi tradita sunt a 
Patre meo. Et nemo novit Filium, 
nist Pater : neque Patrem quis novit, 
nist Filius, et cut voluerit Filius 
revelare. 

28. Venite ad me omnes qui 


Lk. x, 21-22. 


21. In tpsa hora exultavit Spiritu 
Sancto, et dixit: Confiteor tibi, 
Pater, Domine coeli et terrae, 
quod abscondisti haec a sapientibus 
et prudentibus, et revelasti ea par- 
vulis. Etiam Pater: quoniam sic 
placuit ante te. 

22. Omnia mihi tradita sunt a 
Patre meo. Et nemo scit quis sit 
Filius, nisi Pater: et quis sit 
Pater, nisi Filius, et cui voluerit 
Filius revelare. 


laboratis, et onerati estis, et ego 
refictam vos. 

29. Tollite jugum meum super 
vos, et discite a me, quia mitis sum 
et humilis corde, et invenietis 
requiem animabus vestris. 

30. Fugum enim meum suave 
est, et onus meum leve. 


HE authors of the various books that make up the Bible 

wrote under a divine inspiration: “flooded with the 
Holy Ghost”, Spiritu Sancto inundati, as Tertullian’s forceful 
phrase has it. Hence the message of these “holy men of God” 
(Sancti Dei homines—II Pet. i, 21) is the expression not of 
human but of divine wisdom. Theology tells us that all the 
infinitely diversified beauty of the physical universe is con- 
tained, eminenter, in the simple, unchanging essence of God. 
In like manner there may be more than one “‘sense”’ or mean- 
ing, even in the most artless piece of writing of which God is the 
ultimate author: “The principal author of Holy Writ is the 
Holy Ghost, who in any one expression of Scripture meant far 
more than any commentary is able to expound or to discover.’”? 
As a matter of fact, St Paul expressly tells us that, besides the 

1 Apologia, 18. * St Thomas, Quodlibet VII, a, 14 ad 5. 
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literal sense, many a passage of Scripture has likewise a 
spiritual sense, and much that we read in the Old Testament 
is ‘a shadow of things to come’’, Christ being “‘the body’’, or 
the fulfilment and reality (Col. ii, 17). The spiritual sense is 
intended by the divine author of the sacred text no less than 
the literal, but the exegete’s first duty is to ascertain the literal 
sense. All this is elementary, but it is worth repeating as a 
preliminary to a brief study of one of the most amazing out- 
pourings of the Heart of the God-man. Lagrange speaks of it 
as “la perle la plus précieuse de Mathieu”. The only other 
Evangelist to give it is St Luke, and he omits the inspiring 
invitation of the last three verses of St Matthew’s text. 

In St Luke the passage is an outburst of joy and thanks- 
giving after the return of the seventy-two disciples from their 
missionary expedition. This may well have been the actual 
chronological setting. In Matthew, as in Luke, it comes after 
the imprecations against Corozain and the other lake-side 
cities that had not done penance. It is a well-known fact that 
the Evangelists do not scruple to relate both discourses and 
events in a logical rather than in a strictly chronological order. 
St Luke is no exception, although he protests that he writes “‘in 
order” (xabefjs). In any case this magnificent explosion of 
joy and thanksgiving fits the situation in St Matthew no less 
than in St Luke. 

The pericope falls quite naturally into three sections: 
(a) Thanksgiving to the Father (Mt. xi, 25; Lk. x, 21); (6) 
proclamation of the mutual knowledge of the Father and the 
Son, hence, of their equality (Mt. xi, 27; Lk. x, 22); (c) a 
moving appeal to men to come to Jesus (Mt. xi, 28-30). 

Confiteor tibi, Pater, Domine coeli et terrae—Confiteor is here 
the equivalent of the Hebrew hodah, or even of hillel, hence 
the meaning is “‘to praise, to extol”. There is a curious passage 
in one of St Augustine’s sermons in which the great teacher 
explains the true meaning of the word. It is one of those very 
human touches which cause St Augustine’s popular discourses 
to come alive after all these centuries. While Confitemint Domino 
was being read from the ambo, the basilica suddenly resounded 
with the noise of the vigorous striking of breasts. The con- 
gregation were evidently not acquainted with the various 
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meanings of the word confiteor. So the Bishop explains that 
when the word confessio occurs in Scripture it must not in- 
variably be understood as signifying the self-accusation of one 
guilty of sin. It is particularly necessary to bear this in mind 
when the present text is read, he says, for “as soon as the word 
was uttered by the reader you noisily struck your breast. 
Our Lord’s words: Confiteor tibi Pater, did it! As soon as you 
heard confiteor, you struck your breast. Now what is the meaning 
of such an act, if not an accusation of what lies hid in the 
breast? An acknowledgement of sin by an outward gesture? 
Why did you act thus? Is it not because you heard the words 
confiteor tibi, Pater? Confiteor you heard, but you failed to note 
who it is that confesses. Now then, pay attention! Mox ut hoc 
verbum sonuit in ore lectoris, secutus est etiam sonus tunsionis pectoris 
vestri . . . quare hoc fecistis? nist quia audistis ‘Confiteor tibi, Pater’ ? 
‘Confiteor’ audistis—qui confitetur non attendistis. Nunc ergo attendite.’”! 

While St Matthew has a pedestrian respondens, St Luke speaks 
of an explosion of joy. In Luke’s version of our Lord’s paean, 
each of the three divine Persons is introduced : Christ rejoices, 
in the Holy Ghost, and glorifies the Father. 

It is obvious that Our Lord’s transport is not inspired by 
the fact that an important section of the Jewish people refused 
to listen to His own as well as to the Baptist’s preaching. Jesus 
could not extol the Father for the blindness of the wise and the 
shrewd who have no use for divine wisdom ; but He does praise 
the Father for that, by a just judgement, He ends by with- 
holding a light to which men deliberately shut their eyes, 
precisely lest the dark secrets of their hearts be made manifest, 
even to themselves; for the sinner, as a rule, refuses to look at 
his own soul. In his account of Nicodemus’ interview with Our 
Lord, St John, who omits this incident, nevertheless records 
words, or makes personal reflections, to the same effect : This 
is the cause of the world’s condemnation, that “the light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than the 
light”. And why? “‘Because their works were evil, for everyone 
that doth evil hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, 
that his works may not be reproved”’ (Jo. iii, 19, 20). 

Christ’s transport of joy must have a positive motive, and the 

1 Sermo 67; P.L., 38, col. 433- 
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object of His praise and admiration can only be some display of 
divine benevolence. This is none other than the revelation, or 
manifestation of the true character of Him of whom the crowds 
said that ‘““He hath done all things well’, and that “‘a great 
prophet is risen up amongst us, and God hath visited His 
people” (Mk. vii, 37; Lk. vii, 16). It follows that quia (ér:) 
is not final, but merely marks grammatical co-ordination, in 
the same way as, for instance, in Isaias xxi, 1: Confitebor tabi 
Domine quoniam iratus es mihi. The phrase, therefore, comes to 
this : “I praise thee, O Father, who while hiding these things 
from the wise and prudent, hast revealed them to little ones.” 
Jesus does not exult because the wise (in their own estimation) 
are blinded, but because the “‘little ones” (vio), viz. those 
who share the artless simplicity of little children, are enlightened 
from on high. Similarly, when St Paul writes to the Romans: 
Gratias Deo quod fuistis serot peccati, obedistis autem ex corde... 
(vi, 17) he obviously gives thanks to God because, whereas 
they had been, at one time, the slaves of sin, the Romans had 
sincerely accepted the doctrine the Apostle had preached to 
them. 

Verse 26 in Matthew, and 21° in Luke, is a fresh emphasis 
of Our Lord’s joyful gratitude. Jia, Pater (vai, 6 maryjp): the 
nominative instead of the vocative, in both Evangelists. 
Confiteor must be mentally supplied. According to Maldonatus 
(in loc.), the Greek vat has the same meaning as the Latin 
etiam atque etiam: ‘“Yea, Father, I thank Thee that such should 
be Thy good pleasure.” 

Omnia mihi tradita sunt a Patre meo. Our Lord repeats this 
claim, almost in identical terms, at the end of His career on 
earth, when He declares that supreme power is His, in heaven 
as well as on earth (Mt. xxviii, 18). It occurs again, with 
slight variations, in the Gospel of St John: Pater diligit Filium 
et omnia dedit in manu ejus (Jo. iii, 35), and again: dedisti e 
(Filio) potestatem omnis carnis, etc. (Jo. xvii, 2). 

Thus the second part of the pericope is a revelation of the 
true nature of the Revealer: Cum ‘omnia’ legis, omnipotentem 
agnoscis, non decolorem, non degenerem Patris. Cum ‘tradita’ legis, Filium 
confitere cui per naturam omnia, unius jure substantiae, sunt propria, 
non dono collata per gratiam: ‘‘When you read ‘all things’, you 
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recognize one who is almighty, not a colourless, unworthy 
Son of His Father. When you read ‘are delivered’, confess 
Him to be the Son to whom all things naturally belong by 
reason of a common substance, not by reason of a gratuitous 
donation” (St Ambrose, P.L., 15: 1777). 

Christ reveals the mystery of His personality to men of good 
will (Mt. xi, 27°; Lk. x, 22”). The Father alone knows the 
Son: that is, knows Him as much as He can be known, and no 
one, but the Son alone, has full comprehension of the Father, 
except—and this comes almost as an afterthought—those to 
whom the Son manifests Him. But the revelation granted by 
the Son to His friends is necessarily a limited one, since a finite 
intelligence cannot hope to compass the Infinite. Cut voluerit 
Filius revelare : the Son is the one Revealer, the one Mediator, 
the one Saviour. 

Neque Patrem quis novit, nisi Filius . . . It has been said that 
this sentence is like a meteor flashing out of the sky of St John, 
no doubt because the idea is thought to have been borrowed 
from the fourth Gospel. Those who speak thus forget that the 
Synoptists wrote years before St John put pen to paper. 
The simple fact is that the Christ of the fourth Gospel is also 
the Christ of the Synoptists. Our Lord’s claim to divinity in 
this verse is so categorical—there is no more emphatic text in 
the Synoptists—that Harnack says it is inexplicable. It cer- 
tainly is inexplicable on the assumption that Jesus was a mere 
man. For his part, Loisy wriggles out of the Modernist impasse 
by regarding the verse not as an authentic saying of Christ, 
but as the product of the corporate faith of the primitive 
Christian community ; in other words, as an addition of a later 
period. But its authenticity is well supported by manuscript 
authority and the parallelism demands it. ““The saying may or 
may not be an authentic utterance of Jesus,” an Anglican 
scholar writes.? 

Why this hesitation? Is it because the saying can only be 
understood as an emphatic claim to equality with God? 

The third section of our pericope—omitted by St Luke— 
is a loving invitation to men to draw nigh to Jesus. To those 
who comply with it, to the weary and the heavy-laden, Christ 

1 Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity, Wilfrid L. Knox, D.D., p. 7. 
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promises rest. The passage has often been compared with 
Ecclus. li. The son of Sirach announces that, at the cost of no 
very great exertion, he has found rest: videte oculis vestris quia 
modicum laboravi, et inveni mihi multam requiem (li, 35). The 
difference, however, is fundamental. The rest which rewarded 
the slight efforts of the Old Testament writer is the peace that 
comes from a study of the Law. Christ’s exhortation, on the 
contrary, is addressed precisely to those who are weary of such 
a study and who groan under the weight of the Law’s countless 
prescriptions and prohibitions. Still less can the burden our 
Lord refers to be the burden of sins. It can only be the manifold 
observances with which the Law had been overloaded. St Luke’s 
omission of the invitation lends support to this interpretation. 
The third Evangelist wrote for converts from paganism, whose 
shoulders had never been bruised by the weight of the legal 
yoke, whereas St Matthew’s Gospel was written for the Judeo- 
Christians of Palestine who had chafed under it. We learn 
from the Gospel that the Scribes and Pharisees had laid an 
intolerable burden upon the people: “They bind heavy and 
insupportable burdens, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but 
with a finger of their own they will not move them” (Mt. xxiii, 
4). Schiirer writes: “The Israelite, zealous for the law, was 
obliged at every impulse and movement to ask himself: 
‘What is commanded?’ At every step, at the work of his 
calling, at prayer, at meals, at home and abroad, from early 
morning till late in the evening, from youth to old age, the dead, 
the deadening formula followed him. Life was a continual 
torment to the earnest man who felt at every moment that he 
was in danger of transgressing the Law. . . . On the other 
hand pride and conceit were almost inevitable for one who had 
attained to mastership in the knowledge and treatment of the 
Law. He could indeed say that he had done his duty, had 
neglected nothing, had fulfilled all righteousness.”*? 

This is the yoke that men are invited to exchange for that 
of Jesus. The imagery of a yoke for an obligation, or a law, was 
nothing new to Our Lord’s hearers. The son of Sirach says : Injice 
... im torques illius (viz. wisdom) collum tuum (Ecclus. vi, 25), 
and the idea of rest occurs a couple of verses further on: 


1 Schiirer, The Jewish People in the time of Fesus Christ, II, 2, p. 125. 
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in novissimis enim invenies requiem in ea (vi, 29). An even more 
striking parallelism of thought and expression occurs in 
Jeremias vi, 16: interrogate . . . quae sit via bona et ambulate in ea, 
et inventetis refrigerium animabus vestris. 

Discite a me quia mitis sum et humilis corde. 

In their explanation of these words a host of commentators 
—the majority in fact—have been swayed by the authority of 
St Augustine. All who are bound to recite the Breviary are 
familiar with the great African Doctor’s commentary : Discite 
a me non mundum fabricare, non cuncta visibilia et invisibilia creare, 
non in ipso mundo miracula facere et mortuos suscitare, sed quoniam 
mitis sum et humilis corde. 

This is perfectly true, and the lesson is a legitimate de- 
duction from Our Lord’s self-portraiture. But is an exhortation 
to the practice of meekness and humility, in imitation of the 
divine model, the natural and literal sense of the famous verse? 
Jesus wishes men to come to Him, to become disciples and 
learners in His school. In order to induce them to do so. He 
points to the contrast between Himself and the official teachers 
in Israel, between His method and theirs, between His doctrine 
and theirs, The contrast is not fully expressed, but this is not 
the only instance where the Bible leaves it to the reader mentally 
to supply a member of a comparison. The Scribes and Pharisees 
were haughty and arrogant. They entertained nothing but 
scorn for the common people: that is, exactly for those whom 
Jesus bids come to Him. ““This multitude, that knoweth not the 
Law, are accursed,” we hear the Scribes and Pharisees say in 
St John’s Gospel (vii, 49). On the other hand, one of the 
outstanding features of Our Lord’s conduct was precisely 
His gentleness towards those whom the Pharisees despised : that 
is, the poor, those in want, those afflicted with all manner 
of diseases—nay, the real sinners and the reputed sinners, viz. 
the publicans. He Himself insists on this aspect of His. ministry. 
He bids the Baptist’s emissaries tell their master that the poor 
are having the Gospel preached to them—pauperes evangelizantur : 
that is, in the new order about to be established by Christ it 
is not the rich but the poor who are proclaimed blessed 
(Mt. xi, 5). The Saviour’s interest in the poor and His solicitude 
2 Sermo 69, 2. 
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for the downtrodden—the underdog, if the expression is 
, permissible—was already foretold in a prophetic hymn which is 
‘one of the gems of the psalter. We are told that the Messiah 
shall deliver the poor from the mighty. . . . He shall spare the 
poor and the needy: and He shall save the souls (viz. the life) 
of the poor ... “their name (the Hebrew has ‘their blood’) 
shall be honourable (precious) in His sight”’ (Ps. Ixxi, 12, 13, 14). 
Actually the Gospel shows the despised “people of the land” — 
the proletariat, in modern jargon—eagerly flocking to Jesus, 
while the Scribes and Pharisees held aloof, or, if they gathered 
around Him, did so for the purpose of spying on Him, or 
entrapping Him in His speech: ipsi observabant eum ut caperent 
eum in sermone (Mt. xxii, 15 and parallels). 

A brief survey of social conditions in the Palestine of Christ’s 
days cannot but throw light on the deep significance of Our 
Lord’s call to the depressed masses whose existence the Gospel 
reveals. It would seem that up to the appointment of the first 
King, wealth, on the whole, had been fairly evenly distributed 
in Israel. There were, of course, those who were better off 
than the rest, but their wealth consisted in fields and flocks, 
which at least provided employment for those less favoured 
by fortune. Immediately after his anointing as King, Saul 
returned to his plot of land and his sheep and cattle. David 
and his numerous progeny continued to use mules or donkeys 
as means of transport. Only with Solomon did oriental 
luxury find its way into the capital. That King was served by a 
huge army of functionaries, while his subjects began to trade 
not only with their immediate neighbours, but even with 
distant countries. In this way there came into being a vast 
class of officials, both military and civilian, an aristocracy of 
merchants and landed proprietors, and by their side, or rather 
below them, an even larger class of hired labourers and a 
motley crowd of people with no fixed means of livelihood. In 
the first Book of Kings Samuel warns the people of what 
would happen should they persist in their demand for a King; 

the rule, that is, of a man instead of a theocracy, the benefits 
of which they had hitherto enjoyed but which they failed to 
appreciate. No doubt Samuel, prophet though he was, was 
only human. He was disappointed by the people’s rejection 
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of himself, and of his sons. He would naturally draw a somewhat 
lurid picture of a King’s exactions. The King, he told the 
people, “‘will take your sons and put them in his chariots, 
and will make them his horsemen and his running footmen .. . 
and he will appoint of them to be his tribunes and centurions, 
and to plough his fields, and to reap his corn, and to make him 
arms and chariots . . . and he will take your fields and your 
vineyards, and your best olive yards, and give them to his 
servants . . . he will take the tenth of your corn .. . your flocks 
also he will tithe, and you shall be his servants” (Kings viii, 
11, sg.). These measures could hardly fail to bring about 
the impoverishment of many for the enrichment of the privi- 
leged classes. 

To this may be added yet another factor, a psychological 
one. In a climate like that of Palestine material needs are 
fewer than in these northern latitudes. So long as the seasonable 
rains and the nightly dews do not fail, the soil readily yields 
all that is wanted to satisfy the requirements of a simple, 
unspoilt people whom Virgil might just as well have had in 
mind as his Italian countrymen when he extolled the blessing 
of rural life : 


O fortunatos, nimium, sua si bona norint 
Agricolas, quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus... 


The bulk of the population of Palestine lived on the land. 
The countryman’s sheep and goats provided him with milk, 
butter, cheese, meat, and raiment. His field yielded his daily 
bread ; his vine only needed pruning in the autumn and watch- 
ing when the grapes were ripening. He had only to stretch out 
a hand to pluck the fruit of the fig tree in whose shadow he 
rested in the heat of the day (Mich. iv, 4); the ubiquitous 
olive tree supplied him with an abundance of oil, for food, and 
for fuel for the lamp that dispelled the gloom of his house. 

Amid such conditions, and on account of the hot, enervating 
climate, easy-going indolence was a constant temptation. 
When, therefore, the clouds passed over the land without 
dropping the hoped-for rain; if an epidemic decimated the 
flocks ; or a cloud of locusts devoured every green thing in the 
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fields, the improvident countryman found himself in a grievous 
predicament. Then there were times when war passed its 
fiery harrow over the land; or the King’s men descended on 
the peasant and tradesman with heavy demands for con- 
tributions in kind or money. To meet taxes and exactions it 
was often necessary to sell land, or to borrow money. The 
Mosaic code indeeed forbade the lending of money at interest 
—except to non-Jews—but then, as now, there were men who 
were prepared to exploit for their own profit the straits and 
difficulties of their fellows. Often enough the hapless borrower 
would be forced to pledge not merely his goods but his 
personal freedom and that of his children. And if the debtor 
was unable to repay the loan, or redeem what he had mort- 
gaged, the heartless creditor did not hesitate to seize the 
wretched man’s possessions and even reduce him to slavery. 
The prophet Amos, in particular, is eloquent in his denuncia- 
tions of such conduct (cf. Amos iv, 5, 6; v, 11; viii, 5). From 
these and similar passages in the writings of the prophets 
it is clear that by this time two distinct classes existed side 
by side—the haughty, self-indulgent rich, and the poor, 
despised, exploited “people of the land”. The administration of 
justice was in the hands of the former, hence the poor man’s 
chances of redress were not bright. Yet the Law itself was kind 
to him. Thus, when he crossed a field or entered another 
man’s vineyard, it was lawful for him to “‘break the ears of the 
corn and rub them in his hands’”’ for food, or to pluck the grapes 
that he needed in his thirst (Deut. xxiii, 24, 25). A further 
injunction said : ““When thou reapest the corn of thy land, thou 
shalt not cut down all that is on the face of the earth to the 
very ground: nor shalt thou gather the ears that remain. 
Neither shalt thou gather the bunches and grapes that fall 
down in thy vineyard, but shalt leave them to the poor and the 
strangers to take.””! The purpose of the jubilee (Lev. xxv, 10 5q.) 
was precisely to prevent the formation of two classes of people, 
viz. the very rich and the very poor, but there is no evidence 
that its beneficent ordinances were ever carried out in full. 
The Rabbis thought that they would be given effect in the 
days of the Messiah! 

1 Lev. xix, 9, 10; cf. Lev. xxiii, 22. 

Vol. xxix 
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We must keep these facts before our eyes if we would 
understand what Our Lord’s invitation meant to the people 
who first heard it, and what it may mean for us also, for Christ 
spoke not only for the benefit of his contemporaries but for 
that of all mankind: Non putemus hoc nobis non ideo dictum quia 
tunc ibi non fuimus. Scriptum est, legitur, cum recitaretur audivimus 
Tract. in Foannem, xxx, 1). 


Discite ame! Jesus invites all who groan under the intolerable 
burden of the thousand and one prescriptions and prohibitions 
with which the Scribes and Pharisees had further weighted 
the yoke of the Law. He bids them come to Him as to their 
Master and Teacher. Let them cast off the yoke of the Law and 
shoulder a sweeter, lighter burden. Too long their shoulders 
had been bruised by the Mosaic yoke. His yoke is “‘sweet”— 
here the Greek has xpyoros. The meaning is that Christ’s 
yoke fits the shoulders of him who bends under it, so that it 
does not bruise them. It is the yoke, rather than the burden 
carried by its means, that irks. If the yoke fits the shoulders— 
if it is xpyoros—the burden becomes light and is carried 
with ease. True, as St Jerome points out, the Gospel is more 
exacting than the Law, since it concerns itself even with the 
thoughts of the heart. But He who lays its yoke on us is a meek 
and condescending Master, in whom there is not a shadow of 
the hardness and haughtiness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Jesus accommodates the burden to the bearer’s capacity. 
Above all, love for so gentle a taskmaster transforms the heart, 
so that, as St Augustine says, guae dura sunt laborantibus, etsdem 
ipsis mitescunt amantibus; that is, that which is hard while we 
toil becomes light as soon as love inflames the heart,! for 
amor non sentit pondus ; cum amatur non laboratur, aut si laboratur, 
labor amatur. 

To sum up: Jesus invites men to come not to the Law but 
to the Lawgiver. The emphasis is less on the yoke than on the 
personal character of Him who summons them to Himself. 
He is gentle, even as He is humilis—condescending. He comes 
down to the level—humilis comes from humus—of those whom 


1 Sermo 70. 
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He summons to come to Him. We are to think of Him rather 
than of the burden. Love of Jesus’ person will lighten any 
burden. Venite ad me. Compliance is easy, for Jesus is so utterly 
unlike the men who have hitherto lorded it over the people. 
Those men were proud in their thoughts and contemptuous 
of the poor and the lowly. Jesus is gentle and condescending 
in thought and conduct. He proportions the load to the 
capacity of the bearer, and though it must remain a burden, 
love lightens it and eases the yoke. The yoke and the burden 
are, of course, the cross which we are told to carry: Si quis 
vult venire post me....tollat crucem suam.... (Mt. xvii, 24.) 
But even the cross becomes light since He bears it with us, 
shouldering the heavy end, so to speak, and leaving to us the 
lighter one. 
Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
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III. FatHer GENTILI 





HEN Bishop Collingridge died in 1826, his coadjutor, 

\ \ Bishop Baines, was in Rome, recuperating from a serious 
illness. He had been living in considerable state there, at the 
personal wish of Pope Leo XII, who desired to appoint him 
as the first English Cardinal. But Dr Baines had such large pro- 
jects in view for the Western District that he declined that high 
honour when he succeeded as Vicar Apostolic; and he declined 
it again when the next Pope, Pius VIII, renewed the invitation 
a year later. He returned to England and, with greatly enhanced 
prestige, resumed his bold plans for bringing Downside under 
the control of the Vicar Apostolic of the Western District. The 
sequel has been described in a previous article,} which explained 
the appeal to Rome by the monks of Downside, and the success 
of Bishop Baines in his alternative project of founding a College 


1 See “Bishop Baines” in THe CLeRcy Review, February 1948. 
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at Prior Park, which he bought for the purpose, intending that 
its senior section should develop into a Catholic University. A 
Benedictine himself, he persuaded some of the principal monks 
of Ampleforth to obtain release from their vows and join him at 
Prior Park. 

In his quest for priests of zeal and outstanding ability to 
assist his new enterprise, Bishop Baines approached, in the early 
summer of 1830, a remarkable young Italian who was then living 
as a seminarist at the Irish College in Rome, having decided to 
abandon his extremely promising career as a Roman lawyer and 
to enter the priesthood. Luigi (or Aloysius) Gentili was at this 
time in his 29th year, and his sudden departure from legal 
practice had caused quite a sensation. He had made a brilliant 
reputation, and he was well known to be both ambitious and full 
of self-confidence; and his success had been remarkably rapid. 
With a strikingly handsome presence and the gifts of a born 
orator he combined great industry and perseverance and social 
talents, which he had exploited to the full. He had even suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Papal knighthood, in the Order of the 
Golden Spur. He had attached himself particularly to the great 
Cardinal Consalvi, who was Auditor of the Rota, the court in 
which the young barrister practised; and he had compiled a 
complete collection of Consalvi’s legal judgements, which natur- 
ally became an important manual for law students. Consalvi 
had even promised to make him a judge; but the Cardinal died 
before his promise could be fulfilled. Gentili had then ¢ast his 
net more widely by cultivating influential social connections in 
many quarters. He learned several foreign languages and gave 
lessons in Italian to members of distinguished foreign families, 
particularly among the English colony in Rome. He applied 
himself to music and became a distinguished performer at public 
concerts; and he trained his fine tenor voice so that he was all 
the more sought after in society with his many accomplishments. 
He had made himself particularly agreeable to the English 
visitors in Rome; and by 1828 he had become a suitor of a 
young English lady belonging to the old Catholic aristocracy. 

His social and professional ambitions had never affected his 
naturally religious temper, and he had taken his full share in 
the sodalities and religious societies in which distinguished 
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young men were specially welcome. His family were not of the 
aristocracy, but his father had been a highly respectable attor- 
ney who left his native Naples to make his career in the Roman 
law courts. Luigi was the eldest of the ten children, and was 
born in Rome in 1801, shortly before the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Rome by Napoleon. He carried all before him as a school- 
boy during the Napoleonic wars, and soon after the return of 
peace he began his legal studies. Within four years he had ob- 
tained a double doctorate, in Canon Law and in Civil Law, and 
at the age of 21 he had started practice as a barrister. Ambition 
and his natural powers of concentration had won for him an 
enviable position, and his Papal knighthood gave him added 
social distinction. But his hopes of marrying the young English 
lady, who afterwards married Lord Bellew instead, were firmly 
frustrated, and she was sent home to England by her guardians. 
It was his first failure, besides causing him deep emotional dis- 
tress; and he suddenly decided to abandon all further worldly 
ambitions and to study for the priesthood. 

Austerity appealed to him, and he wanted scope for his great 
vitality and for the abilities which had already made his reputa- 
tion. After a year, during which he withdrew completely from 
social life and devoted himself to religious activities and to 
personal mortification, he applied for admission to the Jesuits, 
who had recently been restored to control of the Sapienza 
University. But his health was too uncertain and they would not 
take him. Then he came in touch with a most remarkable man, 
some four years his senior, whose character and outlook were 
similar to his own. Father Antonio Rosmini was an aristocrat of 
high rank who had entered the priesthood after making a bril- 
liant reputation as a Catholic philosopher. He determined to 
devote his great energies to a reform of the Church in Italy, 
and in 1827 he had founded a new religious community at 
Domodossola, in the Alps above Lake Maggiore, who desired to 
call themselves the Institute of Charity. Rosmini came to Rome 
to seek formal approbation for his new society and its rules. He 
was in Rome through all the year 1829, and until the following 
spring; and among many gifted men of all ages who sought his 
advice was Gentili. They became friends, and Rosmini was 
naturally impressed by this celebrated young advocate who 
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defied ridicule by attending theological lectures at the Uni- 
versity in his layman’s dress, sitting humbly among classes of 
clerical students who were years younger than himself. He had 
entirely given up his legal practice and was now ignominiously 
dependent on his family for support. He confided in Rosmini 
that he desired to become a priest, but could not even pay the 
fees for his training. Rosmini said that he would himself help 
if Gentili really intended to become a member of his new Insti- 
tute. But it would obviously be difficult to train him with young 
postulants; and Rosmini accordingly insisted that Gentili 
should leave his family and live at the Irish College in Rome 
while he completed his ecclesiastical studies. 

Some unaccountable sympathy had filled several of the 
most notable Italian reformers of that period with a special 
concern for the future of the Catholic Church in England. 
Father Paul of the Cross had founded the Passionist Congrega- 
tion during the era of revolution, and he had been constantly 
occupied with a strange call to work in England. His disciples, 
and particularly Father Dominic Barberi, whose life was to 
develop on lines so similar to Gentili’s, were to fulfil those hopes, 
after being themselves mysteriously drawn in the same direc- 
tion. Rosmini likewise thought constantly of England; and the 
fact that Gentili already had many English acquaintances, and 
had thought much about missionary possibilities there, had 
been a special bond in their recent friendship. The English 
College in Rome had been revived with brilliant success in 
the previous ten years, and its young rector, Mgr Wiseman, 
had made himself a leading figure, of the highest promise, in 
Rome. But it was to the Irish College that Rosmini sent his new 
disciple. 

It was still kept a secret that he was to join Rosmini’s Insti- 
tute of Charity after he was ordained. Gentili’s family had not 
been told, and Gentili himself was sure that they would say his 
delicate health made it wholly unsuitable. He delayed leaving 
Rome for that reason, so that Rosmini began to doubt his 
earnestness. But by the summer of 1830 Rosmini had been re- 
assured, when Gentili wrote to report that he had rejected other 
invitations which were certainly more flattering. His peculiar 
position as a seminarist much older than the others, and his 
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previous reputation in the Roman courts, had aroused atten- 
tion. The Bishop of New York, Dr Dubois, heard about him and 
asked him to come to the United States. But still more flattering 
was the invitation from Bishop Baines to come and join him as a 
professor in the new College at Prior Park. Dr Baines not only 
urged him personally in Rome, but wrote after his return to 
England, and offered him a definite position at Prior Park if 
he would come that autumn and bring with him a group of 
students who were coming to the Western District from the 
English College. 

But Gentili had made up his mind to join Rosmini’s Insti- 
tute, and Rosmini’s frequent letters had impressed upon him 
the absolute necessity of leaving his future plans entirely in the 
hands of divine providence. He declined the offer from Bishop 
Baines, but decided to remain in Rome until the spring of 1831. 
Months passed and he delayed again, after severe attacks of 
fever ; and he was ordained in Rome in September of that year. 
Rosmini’s doubts rose again when Gentili felt unable to face a 
rigorous winter in the Alps and remained on through another 
winter in Rome, still studying with insatiable concentration at 
the University, while he resided at the Irish College. 

Then yet another hitch occurred ; for a second invitation to 
go to England was pressed upon him, this time by young Mr 
Ambrose Phillipps of Grace Dieu. That young convert had 
arrived, in Rome, and was associating with his friend, the con- 
vert clergyman, the Hon. George Spencer, who had recently 
arrived as something of a prodigy, at Mgr Wiseman’s English 
College. Mr Phillipps was about to marry Lord Clifford’s niece, 
and he had been given Grace Dieu Manor as his home. He had 
not yet conceived his daring project of founding a Trappist 
monastery on his estate; but he was arranging to have a large 
private chapel, and he wished that it should become the centre 
of an active mission. He consulted the rector of the Irish College, 
since Wiseman could not offer him anybody specially suitable; 
and the rector took his request very seriously. He said Mass 
specially for enlightenment, and that same evening he informed 
Gentili that he believed it was a work he ought to undertake. 
Next day Gentili met Phillipps in person in the rector’s rooms, 
and he was strongly tempted to accept. But his allegiance to 
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Rosmini prevailed, and he reported that nothing would deflect 
him from joining the Institute at Domodossola. 

Yet this invitation to work in England had appealed greatly 
to Rosmini also; for, even with so few disciples at first, his plans 
for promoting religious revival embraced other countries besides 
Italy. Gentili had promised Phillipps that he would consult 
Rosmini, and had asked whether Phillipps would wait for a few 
years, and would he agree to have several priests instead of one 
chaplain. Rosmini responded by suggesting at once that, if 
Phillipps would wait while Gentili spent a year in following the 
rules of the Institute at Domodossola, then he would agree to 
send him with two more of his young priests to England. Then 
Phillipps himself grew doubtful, because Rosmini had many 
critics in Rome who accused him of liberal and unorthodox 
tendencies. But he was soon reassured by Cardinal Zurla, the 
Pope’s Vicar; and all looked promising until Gentili became 
involved in yet another invitation. He had agreed to assist in a 
Roman charity, which made him virtually spiritual director to a 
large club of destitute children; and his influence was so effec- 
tive that he was begged to get the Rosminians to take charge of 
it. The invitation seemed to be entirely in accord with all 
Rosmini’s ideas and rules, and Gentili’s personal connexions 
were so influential that he decided to consult Cardinal Zurla, 
whom he knew to be one of Rosmini’s chief upholders. The 
Cardinal brought Gentili personally to the Pope, who approved 
fully. But the Pope suggested that Rosmini should not be told 
till all was ready. 

The sequel explains much of Gentili’s astonishing success in 
England as a missionary. There were extremely few young 
priests anywhere who could thus obtain immediate access to 
both the Cardinal Vicar and the Pope; and his zeal and real 
humility won their approval at once. But Rosmini was as stern 
a disciplinarian as Saint Ignatius. He regarded Gentili’s un- 
authorized consultation with the supreme Head of the Church 
as being entirely incompatible with obedience to his religious 
superiors. He reproached Gentili with being a talkative busy- 
body, and protested that the Institute was quite unready to 
accept such offers. He wrote to Cardinal Zurla to apologize for 
Gentili’s indiscretion, and insisted that he must come to 
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Domodossola at once or not at all. Rosmini’s sternness pre- 
vailed. Gentili entered the Institute in August 1831 ; and thence- 
forward his personal influence and all his brilliant gifts and his 
consuming energy were irrevocably subordinated to the service 
of obedience. But Rosmini lost no time in entrusting him with 
responsibility. Arriving at Monte Calvario, in its remote fast- 
ness beyond Lake Maggiore, Gentili found that Rosmini had 
gone to Trent, to arrange for another foundation. He sent orders 
that Gentili was to be novice master as well as novice. He was 
just thirty, and it was barely a year since he had been ordained 
in Rome. But for three years since he abandoned his legal career 
he had been living a life of intense austerity. His health had 
suffered severely from the privations that he imposed upon 
himself, but he only increased his austerities, and for the rest of 
his life he seldom allowed himself more than four or five hours’ 
sleep, and frequently he had less. He would never eat meat, and 
he allowed himself only water to drink. But his vitality was 
extraordinary, and his tall spare figure and handsome presence 
were more striking than they had been in his years of profes- 
sional ambition and rapid success. 

Having made a complete surrender of all personal ambi- 
tions, he trained himself to endure public ridicule by inviting it 
openly. On market days he would go out shopping for his com- 
munity, haggle for old brooms and other undignified utensils 
and then carry them back through the crowd. He asked permis- 
sion for everything ; and Rosmini forbade his desire to go round 
the country as a mendicant with a sack, to collect food and 
other necessaries for the poor. The Institute was not to be a 
mendicant Order, and Rosmini, as a titled aristocrat, intended 
to preserve a certain degree of social dignity which he knew to 
have its value for the work that he had in view. But there was no 
menial service that they would not welcome for their own 
sanctification ; and when they had to face unfamiliar or hostile 
conditions in distant lands, they had been fully trained to accept 
humiliations and ridicule and disappointments. As novice 
master Gentili had unusual freedom in disciplining himself: and 
his life was soon crowded with other duties. With his two 
doctorates and his prolonged training at the Irish College he 
was invaluable as a professor of philosophy and Canon Law. A 
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born orator with long practice in the courts, he soon filled the 
country churches where he preached missions. He taught cate- 
chism to the children and drew crowds to his confessional. His 
reputation spread fast, and seminaries in northern Italy re- 
quested his services to give retreats. He introduced new devo- 
tions such as the three hours’ Passion sermon on Good Friday 
and the wayside Stations of the Cross. And when cholera swept 
through northern Italy he got leave from Rosmini to attend the 
victims whom others dared not visit. 

Through it all there loomed the vision of work in England ; 
and, in fact, even the cholera was to be the climax of Gentili’s 
subsequent labours, for he was to find his death while conduct- 
ing a protracted mission among the typhus-ridden slums of 
Dublin in the last stage of the great Irish famine. Rosmini’s 
dedication of himself and his Institute to religious revival was 
based upon an utter and unquestioning obedience to the direc- 
tion of divine providence. That almost precluded any question 
of laying wider plans for future extension. But his belief that it 
would indeed labour in England never wavered. He, still more 
than Gentili, was beset with invitations from bishops and even 
Cardinals to undertake tasks that seemed entirely suitable. But 
the English connexion seemed to develop constantly. Besides 
Bishop Baines and Ambrose Phillipps, who were both compet- 
ing for Gentili’s services as soon as he should be ready, a new 
contact came with Sir Harry Trelawney’s family. That old 
Cornish clergyman-baronet had two daughters, who became 
Catholics before he did. In his old age he had sought ordination 
as a priest in Rome and he wished to return to Trelawney 
Castle with some active chaplain, to open a mission there. 
Gentili had known the family in the English circle which he had 
frequented during his earlier career; and old Sir Harry went 
north after being ordained to stay near Domodossola on his 
way homewords. Sir Harry’s son William, who had been elected 
an M.P. for Cornwall, shared his family’s traditional distaste for 
Popery. But one of his daughters went out to visit her aunts in 
Rome and decided to go and discuss religious problems frankly 
with Gentili at Domodossola. She soon became his first English 
convert ; and in October there was a crowded ceremony at Goz- 
zano when the Cardinal Bishop of Novara confirmed her there. 
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So old Sir Harry Trelawney became yet another applicant 
for Gentili’s services in England. The old man died before he 
could return home; and in fact Gentili did make his first effort 
at Trelawney Castle after Sir Harry’s death. But yet another 
' invitation had arrived before then, from Bishop Walsh of the 
Midland District. He had heard about Gentili from Ambrose 
Phillipps, whose projects had grown more ambitious since he 
went to live at Grace Dieu. His decision to install Trappist 
monks on his estate with a view to building a monastery for 
them had involved a temporary postponement of his plans for 
starting a mission at Grace Dieu. He knew that Rosmini would 
insist that Gentili must not go to England alone, and he could 
only maintain one priest as his private chaplain. But the town of 
Loughborough near his home could serve much better as a focus 
for missionary enterprise, and he suggested to Bishop Walsh 
that the Rosminian priests should be established there. By this 
time Phillipps and Rosmini were writing to each other fre- 
quently; and the notion of work in England was constantly in 
view. In reply to inquiries as to what his priests could be counted 
upon to undertake, Rosmini explained clearly that ‘as to 
external operations, they would wait for the Bishop’s orders, and 
the calls of their neighbours”. They would preach or teach or 
assist the poor and the sick. They would take charge of a parish, 
if it were desired, and would administer it “according to canon 
law and the episcopal ordinances without claiming any exemp- 
tions or privileges whatever”. 

In view of existing conditions in England, where the Vicars 
Apostolic had virtually no control over most of the clergy, 
because they either belonged to religious orders or were the 
salaried chaplains of private landowners, this last offer was 
immensely attractive. It appealed above all to Bishop Baines, 
whose clergy were nearly all Benedictines or Jesuits, while he 
had become involved in a deadlock with his chief community 
at Downside. Trelawney Castle, moreover, was in the Western 
District, and the old baronet made a firm offer to house 
Rosmini’s priests in the Castle until a house and church could 
be built for them. Knowing that he could not live long, he had 
even provided for them in his will in case he should die. 
Rosmini insisted that the Bishop must send his approval in 
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writing to Rome, not merely because rumours hostile to his 
Institute were constantly causing trouble, but because he in- 
sisted upon absolute submission to episcopal authority. The 
Trelawneys accordingly consulted Bishop Baines, and he then 
revived his former offer to appoint Gentili on his staff at Prior 
Park. So two of the four Vicars Apostolic in England were 
already requesting his services, besides Trelawney in Cornwall 
and Ambrose Phillipps in Leicestershire. With these various 
offers available, Rosmini preferred to accept the invitation from 
Bishop Baines. The choice was simplified because Sir Harry 
died in November 1833: and though he had left provision for 
founding the mission, his will was immediately contested by the 
family. 

Bishop Baines himself came to Rome again in 1834, pursuing 
his various disputes with Downside and on other matters; and 
he obtained formal approval from Pope Gregory XVI for the 
Rosminians going to England. He visited Domodossola in 
September, and there the final arrangements were made that 
Gentili and his other priests should come to Prior Park and 
teach French and Italian, besides philosophy and divinity. 
Gentili’s two companions were French priests, Fathers Rey and 
Belisy. In the spring they all went together to Rome on pilgrim- 
age before setting out, and by accident the Pope himself came 
on board their ship when he was visiting Civita Vecchia, and 
gave his special blessing to their enterprise. In June they said 
good-bye to Italy; and on reaching London they dined with 
Bishop Bramston before going on to Bishop Baines at Prior 
Park. They found that the College buildings were not yet ready, 
and they were sent on next day to Cornwall. At Trelawney 
Castle they found that most of the family in residence were 
Protestants, who were already contesting the old baronet’s will. 
But they were received kindly, and before the end of June Gen- 
tili had preached there his first sermon in English. His com- 
panions could not yet speak the language, and during their short 
stay at the Castle Gentili alone paid visits to the few scattered 
Catholics in the neighbourhood, and after attempting to make 
converts wherever opportunity offered, he even received one 
young person as a Catholic. 

At Prior Park a few weeks later his regular duties com- 
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menced and he expanded them rapidly. He became confessor 
to most of its priests, and he took charge of ceremonies and soon 
made friends with the professor of music, Mr Harry Field, who 
was a Protestant. Gentili had not forgotten the songs he used to 
sing and the music he used to play in his early years; and they 
became such allies that Gentili very soon received him also as a 
convert. Both in teaching and as a preacher Gentili was ob- 
viously a great acquisition. But he was concerned most with 
spiritual direction, and before long he had introduced many 
new practices. Bishop Baines welcomed his proposal that the 
whole College, masters and pupils together, should make a for- 
mal retreat under his direction in Passion Week. The proposal 
of enforced silence and concentrated meditation with darkened 
windows caused considerable resentment; but the experiment 
succeeded notably. There was opposition to his other innova- 
tions as well; but he had soon introduced religious processions 
and public devotions to Our Lady; and holy statues and scap- 
ulars began to appear for the first time. Dr Baines was so 
gratified at finding such zeal and energy that within a year he 
desired to make Gentili President of Prior Park; while the Eng- 
lish priests who had come to him from Ampleforth found that 
they were being given far less responsibility than they expected. 
Rosmini would not approve his nomination to the Presidency: 
but the Bishop insisted, and in 1836 Gentili was solemnly in- 
stalled as General Prefect of Studies and President of St Paul’s, 
the senior section of the College. 

He had found ample scope, certainly ; but it is not surprising 
that his English colleagues resented this intrusion by foreign 
priests who showed so little consideration for English customs 
and susceptibilities. For instance, Gentili and his companions 
went about openly in their cassocks and feriolas, with wide- 
brimmed black hats; whereas the Benedictines still wore dark 
blue coats, little different from that of any sober citizen. Gentili 
encouraged the boys to wear holy medals, and enrolled them in 
sodalities with unfamiliar Italian names. As master of cere- 
monies he made such changes that his disapproval of the former 
neglect of liturgy could not be disguised. He was, in fact, 
appalled by what he described in his confidential letters to Ros- 
mini as the “low state” of spiritual life in England. The English 
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Catholics were at last, in Wiseman’s phrase, “emerging from 
the catacombs”’. Bishop Baines certainly could not be accused 
of hiding his light under a bushel since he had bought Prior 
Park, with its fantastically extensive colonnades and its palla- 
dian magnificence. But there was no revival yet of liturgy or 
even any serious attempt to give proper dignity and beauty to 
the interior of churches. Even ten years later, when Ullathorne 
had succeeded to the Western District after the death of Bishop 
Baines, the lack of religious character in the College was most 
distressing. Ullathorne expresses very freely his own disapproval 
of it, in his Autobiography : 


Prior Park exhibited a strong example of what I have re- 
marked in a less degree in some other places, the evil of resting 
securely upon the credit and character of magnificent buildings 
and palatial surroundings. . . . Prior Park was a palace, and was 
built for a palace, and its occupants were proud of its stately 
structure and beautiful scenery. It gave them a sort of elation 
that warped the judgement. It was a show for the inhabitants and 
visitors of Bath twice a week, and this function of the establish- 
ment wedded its Superiors to the keeping up of a costly style of 
embellishment. I tried but failed to induce the giving it up as a 
bi-weekly exhibition. In this respect it was the chief emolument 
of the servants who got but little of their wages. . . . 

Unfortunately Prior Park was stamped all over, inside and 
out, with a secular tone. The only cross visible upon the outside 
of that vast range of building was the one put up by the Protes- 
tant Bishop Warburton upon the gable of the chapel, when he 
possessed it, as the heir to its wealthy founder whose daughter he 
married. Inside, the statue of a Saint, not even of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, was not to be found. Mr Vaughan told me that when he was 
appointed President of St Paul’s, he put up a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, and that one of the Superiors came up and said “‘Let us 
have no Romanizing here. Take it away!” 


Ullathorne was to see much of Gentili in the following years, 
after he had left Prior Park ; and as a Yorkshireman whose family 
had been Catholic since before the Reformation he used to re- 
sent much of Gentili’s criticism of the more restrained English 
attitude towards devotions. But he had full sympathy with Gen- 
tili’s dismay at the lack of spiritual atmosphere in Prior Park at 

2 Pp. 225-8. 
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this time and he records a quaint story, told to him by eye- 
witnesses. He says that priests who had studied there under Gen- 
tili remembered him “going about the house in distress of mind, 
saying he verily believed that ‘the devil was in the place’ ’”’, The 
two wings of the vast mansion had been converted into the two 
colleges, and these were connected by long colonnades, upon 
which stood a row of statues representing pagan gods. Gentili 
objected to them so strongly that he ordered the boys to pull 
them down, and one day he had actually got a rope round Her- 
cules and was telling the boys below to pull it. He had called 
out “When I say the third time come down, you great monster, 
all of you pull together”; and according to Ullathorne’s story 
he had already given the signal twice, when “‘Dr Baines put his 
head out of the window and stopped the destruction”. 

The situation could scarcely have lasted long. Bishop Baines 
was delighted with the progress of the College to which Gentili’s 
energy and fervour had contributed so much. But he had little 
sympathy for continental devotions, though he was accustomed 
to them because of his protracted residence in Rome. When de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart was introduced later, he even 
denounced it in a pastoral as being “‘in bad taste”, for which he 
was soon severely reprimanded from Rome. But the crisis for 
Gentili came unexpectedly for quite different reasons. The 
bishop had such an unfortunate aptitude for provoking personal 
conflicts, in spite of all his brilliant gifts and his bold plans, that 
even the growing opposition which was aroused by the impor- 
tation of Italian priests would scarcely have affected him. Six 
more Italians, three priests and three lay brothers, arrived at 
Prior Park in 1837. Some of the English masters left the College 
indignantly, but others became devoted admirers of Gentili. In 
the spring of 1838 several of them all at once requested permis- 
sion to become members of the Institute of Charity; and the 
bishop was confronted with an embarrassing problem. He had 
founded Prior Park expressly to provide the Western District 
with a group of priests who would be free from any previous ties 
to religious superiors. Gentili and his comrades had offered the 
perfect combination of religious discipline with absolute sub- 
servience to the bishop’s authority. But this new development 
would have almost handed over Prior Park to the Institute of 
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Charity. Dr Baines put his foot down immediately. Gentili was 
plainly the cause of this new difficulty, and he must leave Prior 
Park. He had come with Rosmini’s assurance that he would 
accept any services the bishop chose to ask of him. Accordingly 
Dr Baines sent him away from the College and appointed him 
spiritual director of various convents at a distance from Bath. 
The other Italian priests and lay brothers were, however, re- 
tained. 

For Gentili, personally, the disappointment could scarcely 
have been greater, but his obedience was unquestioning. He 
accepted his dismissal as proof that he had failed to perform 
his duties properly ; and before leaving he assembled the whole 
staff, and on his knees begged pardon from each of them for 
everything he might have done or failed to do which required 
their forgiveness. To Rosmini he reported his degradation and 
his new appointment; and he took up his new duties without 
murmuring. But Rosmini could not be expected to allow one of 
the ablest priests in his small Institute to be side-tracked for un- 
specified duties when he had been sent to England as superior 
of a missionary enterprise. He had hopes of making other foun- 
dations in England, and before deciding to recall Gentili he 
appointed Father Pagani as his successor at Prior Park. Then he 
wrote to Bishop Baines asking for Gentili’s release and brought 
him back to Italy. For the moment it looked as though, by ex- 
cess of zeal, Gentili had brought his missionary career in Eng- 
land to an end. But his return to community life in Italy was 
not for long. Phillipps soon wrote urgently, with the support of 
Bishop Walsh of the Midland District, imploring that Gentili 
might be sent to him at Grace Dieu, to live there as his private 
chaplain and to develop new missions in the villages near by. 
There were prospects of other developments; and before long 
Phillipps had produced village churches at both Whitwick and 
Shepshed, besides his own large chapel at Grace Dieu and the 
Trappist monastery in Charnwood. He chose well in asking for 
Gentili to promote his plans. By the spring of 1840 Rosmini 
allowed him to go back to England; and in the following year 
at Grace Dieu Gentili undertook the bold enterprise of attempt- 
ing to evangelize a countryside in which the Catholic Church 
had for centuries been all but extinct. 
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There was little scope now for either his learning or his diplo- 
matic gifts, but his long practice in preaching and his thorough 
mastery of English helped him greatly. He had come definitely 
to make converts among the simple village folk; and at Grace 
Dieu Ambrose Phillipps gave him unqualified encouragement. 
He was no longer hampered by objections to the wearing of his 
religious costume, which he wore openly everywhere, nor to the 
introduction of public processions and foreign devotions. Am- 
brose Phillipps regarded such innovations with the fullest sym- 
pathy, and he spared no pains or expense in arranging for 
liturgy and ceremonies on the grandest possible scale. Vest- 
ments of cloth of gold, sacred vessels of the finest and most or- 
nate kind, were already there; and the whole house centred 
upon the chapel and its ceremonies. With a free hand to display 
all his zeal as a missionary, and backed by such enthusiastic 
encouragement, Gentili proceeded to cover the whole neigh- 
bourhood systematically, visiting the sick, helping the destitute, 
teaching poor children, and organizing a full routine of ser- 
vices, instructions, and sermons throughout the week. He hired 
rooms in other villages and converted them into temporary 
chapels. 

Had there been any considerable Catholic colony in the 
neighbourhood they could scarcely have failed to view his pro- 
ceedings with apprehension. Protestant resentment against such 
intrusion by an Italian missionary flared up quickly, and there 
soon was organized opposition. Offers of money, and even of 
land rent free, were made as inducements to restrain poor 
families who showed signs of desiring to receive his instructions. 
He was prevented from obtaining the use of rooms, and the 
renewal of his first leases in other places was refused. No Popery 
sermons and lectures were organized; and at Osgothorpe a 
crowd was incited to parade an effigy of him through the village 
and then burn it. But next day he came again in person to the 
village wearing his usual dress and wide-brimmed hat, and treat- 
ing the incident as a joke. The number of his converts swelled to 
hundreds before long; while extraordinary scenes occurred at 
his special services. They not only were crowded, but sometimes 
brought strangers from far away, who would wait for hours 
before he arrived and then beg him to visit their distant homes. 
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By May 1841 he had made such astonishing progress that 
Bishop Walsh arranged that the missionary work should be 
greatly enlarged, by bringing a whole community of Rosmini’s 
priests to Loughborough, not far away. Relations with Bishop 
Baines at Prior Park had become increasingly difficult, and Ros- 
mini agreed to transfer Father Pagani and several others to 
Loughborough. By this time several of the English priests at 
Prior Park had become members of the Institute, and the acces- 
sion of English priests who understood English ways was an 
immense help for missionary work. Gentili remained at Grace 
Dieu for another year, during which he raised the funds necessary 
to build Pugin’s delightful little Gothic church at Shepshed. Then 
he, too, transferred to Loughborough; while Bishop Walsh took 
over several of his companions to assist in teaching at the en- 
larged seminary which he had built at Oscott. There, Wiseman 
had just arrived from Rome, having given up the rectorship of 
the English College and come back to England for good as 
President of Oscott and coadjutor to Bishop Walsh. 

By the summer of 1842 the Tractarian movement at Ox- 
ford had reached its climax with the suppression of Newman’s 
famous Tract Ninety; and Newman himself had withdrawn 
to live in the “monastery” at Littlemore, where he had begun to 
lead a life of seclusion and retreat with some of his younger 
companions. Through Ambrose Phillipps, Gentili had been kept 
well informed of its progress, and Phillipps brought him, wear- 
ing his robes as usual, on a visit to several of Newman’s associ- 
ates in Oxford. They were delighted with his religious costume, 
greatly edified by his missionary zeal and impressed by his learn- 
ing and his urbanity, and pleased above all by the genuine sym- 
pathy with which he observed their revival of Catholic liturgy 
and Catholic doctrines. But Newman himself declined to meet 
them, and he had discouraged most sternly any sort of frater- 
nization between his disciples and the few Catholics who took 
them seriously. They heard, nevertheless, about the surprising 
religious revival which had come to life in Leicestershire; and 
in September 1843 one of the inmates of Littlemore who was 
closest to Newman, William Lockhart, broke away so far from 
restraining influence as to visit Gentili at Loughborough. On 
Gentili’s advice he stayed to make a retreat there, to help him 
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in solving his religious doubts; and within a few weeks he had 
decided not only to become a Catholic but to enter the Catholic 
priesthood as a member of Rosmini’s Institute. He was the first 
notable convert from the innermost circle of Newman’s com- 
panions; and the drift towards Rome gathered a new momen- 
tum. 

Demands for Gentili’s services to conduct public missions 
and to give important retreats to the clergy and to converts in 
many places had become so insistent that it became impossible 
for him to attend personally to the needs of Loughborough, 
where his companions were often left in charge for considerable 
periods. In 1845 Rosmini agreed to employ him entirely on 
these wider calls, and he was definitely appointed as an Itinerant 
Missionary. The scale of his missions had expanded rapidly, and 
he was now preaching and giving retreats in large towns and 
cities, where the Catholic population was increasing from year 
to year with a steady flow of immigrants from Ireland. From 
1845 onwards the Irish immigration swelled enormously as a 
result of the great famine, which lasted for three years. Gentili’s 
labours increased proportionately, and for month after month 
he was occupied with missions to immense congregations of poor 
people, spending whole days, and even nights as well, in the con- 
fessionals, with no respite except in preaching and performing 
the religious ceremonies. He went from city to city in the north, 
to Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and Bradford, besides 
other great centres in the Midlands like Coventry and Leaming- 
ton, and he broke new ground at Newport in South Wales. By 
that time there were other missionaries at work also; for Am- 
brose Phillipps had succeeded in his long efforts to bring the 
Italian Passionists to England as well. Their story must be told in 
another article, on Father Dominic Barberi, whose success in sur- 
mounting apparently impossible obstacles was no less astonish- 
ing, and whose personal achievements included the submission 
of Newman himself. 

Working on similar lines from 1840 onwards, the Ros- 
minians and the Passionists were covering most parts of England 
with phenomenal success. But the strain imposed upon these 
Italian missionaries was more than any human constitution 
could endure for long. Gentili’s health had been precarious even 
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before he entered Rosmini’s Institute in 1835 as a man of thirty- 
four. But he had never relaxed his austerities, even when his 
labours grew so overwhelming ; and as the success of his travel- 
ling missions increased, he decided to make them still longer 
and more complete in the larger cities. One of his most notable 
early missions was in Coventry, when Ullathorne was in charge 
there as a young Benedictine priest, just returned from his years 
among the convicts in Australia. By 1848 Ullathorne had suc- 
ceeded Bishop Baines in the Western District and had trans- 
ferred its headquarters from Bath to Bristol. He invited Gentili’s 
help again in developing a religious revival in that growing 
city; and the long mission was so successful, but so utterly ex- 
hausting to the missionaries, that he begged Rosmini to insist 
that Gentili should have a complete rest. 

But no respite was possible, because he was already booked 
for another mission in Ireland, where his services were already 
in constant demand. For three years the country had been 
racked by famine and the typhus and cholera that had followed 
it; and Gentili and his colleagues had been very largely occu- 
pied in the English cities with ministering to the swarms of 
destitute and starving refugees from Ireland. His last call was 
to be a mission in the poorest quarter of Dublin, where the 
crowds in the small and unventilated churches would be greater 
than any he had yet seen. There he proceeded in August: and 
with cholera and other fevers rampant in the Dublin slums he 
conducted the most exhausting of all his missions for several 
weeks. Days spent in the confessionals and incessant preaching 
had worn him to a shadow, though his vitality never faltered. 
But sickness seized him and he had to be carried to the Priory, 
where it became obvious that he had contracted cholera. After 
a few days he died, on 26 September, at the age of forty-seven ; 
and the grief for his death was so great that it became impossible 
to refuse the insistence that he should be buried in Dublin. 
There was a vast public procession to Glasnevin, where he was 
buried in the inner circle of graves around the tomb of Daniel 
O’Connell, who had been brought home from Italy for burial 
there only a year before. 

Denis GwyNN 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Hoty Sous’ Box MaAsseEs 
Within what period is one bound to discharge or get dis- 
charged these collective Mass offerings? It would seem that they 


are not, properly speaking, manual Masses and should not be 
subject to the same rules. (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 826, §1. Stipendia quae a fidelibus pro Missis offer- 
untur ex propria devotione, veluti ad manum . . . manualia 
dicuntur. 

Canon 832. Sacerdoti fas est oblatam ultro maiorem stipem 
pro Missae applicatione accipere; et, nisi loci Ordinarius pro- 
hibuerit, etiam minorem. 

Canon 834, §2. Si oblator nullum tempus pro Missarum 


manualium celebratione expresse praescripserit. . . . Missae 
sunt celebrandae intra modicum tempus pro maiore vel minore 
Missarum numero. 

§3. Quod si oblator arbitrio sacerdotis tempus celebrationis 
expresse reliquerit, sacerdos poterit tempore quo sibi magis pla- 
cuerit, eas celebrare, firmo praescripto can. 835. 

Canon 835. Nemini licet tot Missarum onera per se cele- 
brandarum recipere quibus intra annum satisfacere nequeat. 

Canon 837. Qui Missas per alios celebrandas habet, eas 
quamprimum distribuat . . . sed tempus legitimum pro earun- 
dem celebratione incipt a die quo sacerdos celebraturus easdem 
receperit, nisi aliud constet. 

Canon 841, §1. Omnes . . . ad Missarum onera implenda 
obligati... sub exitum cuiuslibet anni, Missarum onera quibus 
nondum fuerit satisfactum, suis Ordinariis tradant secundum 
modum ab his definiendum. 

§2. Hoc autem tempus ita est accipiendum . . . in manuali- 
bus vero, post annum a die suscepti oneris, salva diversa offeren- 
tium voluntate. 
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Canon 842. Ius et officium advigilandi ut onera Missarum 
adimpleantur, in ecclesiis saecularium pertinent ad loci Or- 
dinarium.... 

i. In the common law some justification may be found for 
regarding these Masses as being in a rather different category 
from the ordinary manual Mass, and there exists for America a 
decision of the Congregation of the Council, 27 January, 1877, 
sanctioning the custom of saying one Mass in November for an 
indeterminate collective offering of the faithful, provided they 
are informed that their offerings will be applied in this way. 

ii. The practice being liable to abuse is forbidden in many 
dioceses, and the prohibition is also attached to the offerings 
made in the Holy Souls’ Box throughout the year. In this 
country a resolution of the Bishops, 20 October, 1936, decided 
that these offerings must be considered as obliging to a Mass 
for every amount equal to the usual diocesan stipend ; the resolu- 
tion was communicated by many of the bishops individually to 
their own clergy, and is now found in some collections of local 
or Synodal statutes.? There cannot be the slightest doubt that, 
in making this regulation, the Ordinary is acting within the 
terms of canon 842. An episcopal declaration of this kind resolves 
any doubt there might be: these Masses are in the category of 
manual Masses and subject to the same rules, for there is no 
other category to which they may be assigned. 

iii, The rule concerning the time limit for the ordinary 
Manual Mass in canon 834, §2, reads “intra modicum tempus’’, 
whereas the pre-Code rule assigned one month for one Mass. 
There is everything to be said for retaining the pre-Code rule, 
which makes for a prompt discharge of Mass obligations, but it 
may be held with probability that it is not, since the Code, of 
strict obligation in the common law.? An Ordinary, however, is 
well within his right in imposing the pre-Code rule on the 
priests of his diocese,‘ as an interpretation of canon 834, §2, for 
manual Masses in general. 

But it by no means follows, in our opinion, that each Mass 
represented by offerings in the Holy Souls’ Box is to be re- 


1 Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 82. 

2 E.g. Nottingham, 1946, n. 2; Northampton, 1947, n. 66. 
§ Cf. Tue CLercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 50. 

*E.g. Northampton Statutes, 1947, p. 68. 
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garded as equivalent to each ordinary Mass stipend offered by 
an individual. For, quite apart from the offering being collec- 
tive, the amount may represent several Masses which, even 
when offered in the ordinary way by one donor, are subject to a 
longer time limit, and were allowed this longer time under the 
. stricter pre-Code rules. We think, accordingly, from the nature 
of the case, that the only certain rule about them is the year’s 
limit contained in canons 835 and 841. 


PRENUPTIAL INQUIRY 


The two parties, domiciled in the neighbouring parish St 
Mary’s, have always frequented the church of my parish St 
Joseph’s; also my parish is included in the registrar’s district to 
which the residence of the parties belongs, whereas St Mary’s 
parish is not. The parish priest of St Mary’s has no objection to 
the wedding being at St Joseph’s, but he maintains that it is his 
duty to make the prenuptial investigation and give a certificate 
of freedom, though he would gladly be relieved of the task. Is 


it permissible for me to make the prenuptial investigation? (R.) 


REPLY 


Sacrosanctum. 29 June, 1941. 4, a. Munus vero inquirendi 
parocho sub gravi incumbere patet ex gravitate rei; neque a tali 
onere ipse eximitur, licet moraliter certus sit nihil obstare vali- 
dae et licitae matrimonii celebrationi. Examen peragatur per- 
sonaliter a parocho, nisi iusta causa excusetur. 

Banns must be published in St Mary’s parish, and its parish 
priest is within his right, if he wishes to use it, in conducting the 
prenuptial investigation personally. When it is satisfactorily 
completed he sends his certificate of freedom and the licence 
required by canon 1097, §1, 3, to the parish priest of St Joseph’s. 
The best method, however, is for him to delegate the parish 
priest of St Joseph’s to make all the prenuptial investigations, 
which is permitted for a just reason (a grave one is not required), 
as is clearly verified in the above case. 
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There is no problem if both parish priests are agreeable to 
give and accept delegation for the inquiry, as they happily are 
in this instance. If the parish priest of St Mary’s will neither give 
delegation nor make the inquiry personally, recourse to the Or- 
dinary will be necessary, who may either compel him to do his 
duty, or appoint the parish priest of St Mary’s to examine the 
parties as the Ordinary’s delegate. If the parish priest of St 
Joseph’s will not accept delegation, either the investigation must 
be done by the parish priest of St Mary’s or he can request the 
Ordinary to appoint the parish priest of St Joseph’s. 

What is quite certain is that the parish priest of St Joseph’s 
is bound sub gravi not to assist at the wedding until the pre- 
nuptial inquiry has been completed. 


CurIAL ‘‘NiniLn OBstTAtT’’ 


John and Mary, both domiciled in Glasgow, propose to be 
married in Brighton, where they have no residence. Which dio- 
cese issues the nihil obstat? (R.) 


REPLY 


Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 1941. n. 4, a. Haec S. Congregatio 
autem valde exoptat ut, antequam parochus ad matrimonii 
assistentiam procedat, licentiam suae Curiae, quam nihil obstat 
nuncupant, consequatur: id vero praecipit cum nupturientium 
parochi sunt diversae dioecesis. 

The Instruction does not expressly decide what is to be done 
in the circumstances of the above question. For, on the one 
hand, no nihil obstat at all is required when the parish priests of 
the parties belong to the same diocese, in this case the diocese 
of Glasgow ; on the other hand, the parish priest assisting at the 
wedding requires the nihil obstat “of his own Curia”, in this case 
the Southwark Curia, whenever the parish priest of one of the 
parties belongs to a diocese other than Southwark and a fortiori, 
it would seem, when the parish priests(s) of both parties belong 
elsewhere. (The Indult is not relevant to the question.) 
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i. A correct solution, saving the right of the Ordinary of the 
place of the wedding to decide differently, is that no reference 
to any Curia is necessary in the above circumstances. The Glas- 
gow parish priest(s) will conduct the investigation, the parish 
priest of the bride will send his certificate of freedom together 
with the licence required by canon 1097, §1, 3, to the Brighton 
parish priest, and everything will be in order. 

ii. Local law, however, relying on canon 1020, §3, may re- 
quire such marriages contracted within the diocese to have the 
nihil obstat of the local Curia, or the words of the Instruction 
“‘licentiam suae Curiae” may be interpreted locally in this 
strict sense. The only commentary we have seen on this par- 
ticular point,! written by the Vicar-General of Evreux chiefly 
for that diocese, adopts this solution, and requires the local 
nihil obstat even for cases where neither of the parties belongs to 
Evreux. 


WITNESSES AS PROOF OF FREEDOM TO MARRY 


When making prenuptial investigations, is it necessary in all 
cases to question witnesses as in Appendix II of Sacrosancium? 


(S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1031, §1, 1. Exorto dubio de existentia alicuius im- 
pedimenti: Parochus rem accuratius investiget, interrogando 
sub iuramento duos saltem testes fide dignos . . . et, si necesse 
fuerit, ipsas quoque partes. 

Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 1941. 6, . . . neque ab iisdem (procla- 
mationibus) dispensetur nisi legitima causa comprobata (can. 
1028), neque facile, ceteris neglectis probationis argumentis 
(Alleg. II and III), procedatur ad iusiurandum suppletorium 
(Alleg. IV).... 

Allegatum IT, EXAMEN TESTIUM AD COMPROBANDAM LIBERTA- 
TEM STATUS NUPTURIENTIUM (Interrogandi sunt duo testes, a 
parocho cogniti, pro unoqueque nupturiente; iidem vero testes 


1 Guide Pratique pour V application de V Instruction “‘Sacrosanctum’’, p. 36. 
Vol. xxix 2G 
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pro utroque inservire possunt, dummodo seorsum de unoquoque 
testificentur). Ten questions follow. 

i, In the common law the obligation to question witnesses 
arises only when there is a doubt on the freedom of the parties. 
The Instruction does not, indeed, expressly state that Allega- 
tum II is for use in doubtful cases, though this is stated for 
Allegatum ITI, which is a similar kind of questionnaire addressed 
to the parents or guardians of minors. But the context of n. 6, 
dealing with persons who have lived in other places for six 
months after the age of puberty, seems to assume that Allegatum 
IT is for use only when doubt exists. 

ii. The local law is ruled by canon 1020, §3, which directs 
that Ordinaries should make laws for their dioceses about the 
method of making prenuptial investigations. Also, the Instruc- 
tion itself is chiefly meant as a series of suggestions for Or- 
dinaries in their prudence to adopt, as stated in n. 3. Unless 
some new measure contained in this Instruction is clearly pre- 
ceptive, as n. 4, a, on the nihil obstat, which applies everywhere, 
parish priests are not bound to observe it except in the measure 
directed by their own Ordinaries. In many dioceses, long before 
the Instruction appeared, the local law required the testimony 
of some other person as a routine part of the prenuptial examina- 
tion in all mixed marriages and the forms for dispensation may 
contain a reference to it. The reason is the will of the local Or- 
dinary, for which no other justification is required beyond the 
rule of canon 1020, §3; it is evident, however, that in mixed 
marriages, particularly as the law of canon 1026 requires Banns 
not to be published, there is nearly always some doubt, which 
the testimony of other person(s) assists in removing. 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES—MONTH’S RESIDENCE 


John, living in Edinburgh, is marrying Mary, living in Bir- 
mingham, and previous to the marriage he has a month’s 
residence in Birmingham. May the indult dispensing from 
Curial intervention be used for the marriage, which is to be 
celebrated in Birmingham? (S.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 94, §1. Sive per domicilium sive per quasi-domi- 
cilium suum quisque parochum et Ordinarium sortitur. 


Canon 1097, §1. Parochus autem vel loci Ordinarius matri- 
monio licite assistunt: 1. Constito sibi legitime de libero statu 
contrahentium ad normam iuris; 2. Constito insuper de domi- 
cilio vel quasi-domicilio vel menstrua commoratione alteru- 
trius contrahentis in loco matrimonii; 3. Habita, si conditiones 
deficiant de quibus in n. 2, licentia parochi vel Ordinarii domi- 
cilii vel quasi-domicilii aut menstruae commorationis, nisi. . . 
gravis necessitas intercedat quae a licentia petenda excuset. 


S.C. Sacram. 29 June, 1941. 4, a. Quod ad parochum attinet: 
qui habet ius et onus inquirendi, is est cui competit assistentia 
matrimonio. ... Haec S. Congregatio autem valde exoptat ut, 
antequam parochus ad matrimonii assistentiam procedat, licen- 
tiam suae Curiae, quam nihil obstat nuncupant, consequatur: id 
vero praecipit cum nupturientium parochi sunt diversae dioe- 
cesis. 


Indult, 6 November, 1947; THe CLercy Review, 1948, 
XXIX, p. 195 ... petitas dispensationes pro universis dioecesi- 
bus Angliae et Cambriae ad sexennium concessit, dummodo: 
(1) Nupturientes ambo pertineant Angliae et Cambriae. ... 


i. In the common law of the Code and of the Instruction 
Sacrosanctum, a month’s previous continuous residence con- 
stitutes the parish priest of that residence competent to assist at 
the marriage. Discussions as to the meaning and method of com- 
puting the month are not relevant to our question, but it should 
be observed that a parish priest does not enjoy the right and 
duty of investigating a marriage unless he has the right to assist 
at it, which does not occur until the month is completed, so 
that in practice a residence of at least seven weeks before the 
wedding will be required. We think it is certain that for all 
questions relating to the parish priest’s rights and duties the 
month’s residence is on an equal footing in the common law 
with domicile and quasidomicile. It must follow inevitably, in 
our opinion, that in the common law no reference to any 
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diocesan curia is necessary in the above case: not for a nzhil obstat 
or testimonial letters, since the parish priest is competent exactly 
as though the parties had a domicile in his parish; nor for ob- 
serving the law of canon 1032, since the parties are not persons 
of no fixed abode, the vagi of canon 91. It might be objected that 
the law of the Instruction is ineffective if people can evade it 
so easily. That is true, perhaps, and it applies to the fringes of 
many positive laws. But evasion is not easy, and it is unlikely 
that anyone would take such trouble solely to avoid a simple 
procedure. Laws are made for the generality of cases. The solu- 
tion, which we think is correct, is accepted, at least by implica- 
tion, in some of the commentaries on the Instruction: Heylen 
De Matrimonio, p. 80; Moing, L’Enquéte Religieuse, p. 29, n. 1. 
ii. But the text of the Indult, which derogates from the com- 
mon law requiring a nihil obstat, creates a little difficulty, since 
it departs from the terminology of the Instruction: instead of 
reading ““dummodo ambo nupturientium parochi pertineant An- 
gliae et Cambriae’’, it reads ““dummodo nupturientes ambo...” 
The difficulty is that the wording of the Indult seems to require 
that the parties who benefit by it must have a domicile or quasi- 
domicile in England or Wales (canon 94), and that those who 
have merely a month’s residence are excluded ; canon 67 states : 
“*Privilegium ex ipsius tenore aestimandum est, nec licet illud 
extendere aut restringere’’. If this is the correct interpretation 
of the Indult’s terms, it means that the price we have to pay, so 
to speak, for the Indult, is that the qualification of a month’s 
previous residence, as explained above, is inapplicable. This 
raises many other points, including the rule of canon 69 about 
not being bound to use an indult, which we will not discuss. 
Seeing that canons 50 and 68 justify a wide and more 
friendly interpretation of an Indult such as the one we possess, 
it may be doubted whether the different terminology employed 
has really such great significance. It could be held that “per- 
taining to England and Wales” means “‘belonging to an English 
or Welsh parish or parish priest”’, i.e. for marriage investigation 
purposes, which is the equivalent of the common law interpre- 
tation explained in (i). However, it is for the local Ordinaries to 
decide which interpretation is to be chosen, and failing any 
decision we think that the wording of the Indult may be inter- 
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preted in the same way as the wording of the Code and of the 
Instruction itself. 

It is evident from the relatively small amount of space given 
in the Instruction to defining the investigating priest that the 
Sacred Congregation is less concerned with this legalistic ques- 
tion than with securing a thorough investigation, no matter by 
whom it is done, It might happen quite easily that the parties 
could acquire a quasi-domicile by staying one night with the 
intention of remaining for six months and a day, in which case 
they would “belong” to the country in the fullest sense of the 
word; yet they would be even less well known to the parish 
priest of the quasi-domicile than the parties who have actually 
dwelt continuously in the parish for seven weeks or so. , 


INDULGENCE ‘‘IN FORMA I[UBILAEI’’ 


What precisely is the indulgence which, according to the 
statutes of some religious Institutes, may be gained by a novice 
making religious profession “in articulo mortis”? (X.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Relig. 30 December, 1922; A.A.S., 1923, XV, p. 156: 
In quocunque Ordine, vel quavis Congregatione . . . liceat 
exinde Novitios seu Probandos, qui medici iudicio graviter aeg- 
rotant, adeo ut in mortis articulo constituti existimentur, ad 
professionem . .. admittere. .. . 4. Qui huiusmodi professionem 
. . emiserit, particeps erit omnjum omnino indulgentiarum, 
suffragiorum et gratiarum, quae Religiosi vere professi in eodem 
Instituto decedentes consequentur ; eidem autem plenaria pecca- 
torum suorum indulgentia et remissio in forma Iubilaei miser- 
corditer in Domino conceditur. 
i, An indulgence granted “‘in forma iubilaei’’ is enjoyed as 
a privilege by certain churches, as for example the curious in- 
stance of Notre Dame du Puy whenever 25 March falls on Good 


Friday; also by certain religious Institutes as in Decreta Authen= 
lica, n. 26. 
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The substance of S.C. Relig., 30 December, 1922, deals with 
profession “‘in articulo mortis”, confirming and extending a pre- 
vious decree, 10 September, 1912, which had been called in 
question after the publication of the Code.1 

ii. The precise meaning of a Jubilee indulgence, as distinct 
from other plenary indulgences, is not quite clear, and the 
ancient formula of the papal bulls “non solum plenaria sed 
plenissima” does not greatly enlighten us. The distinction is 
usually held to be not intrinsic but extrinsic : since the conditions 
attached are so much more exacting than in other plenary in- 
dulgences, one has greater certainty of obtaining it, and the 
ampler powers granted to confessors over reserved cases during 
the Jubilee year likewise contribute to this certainty.” 

If the inner meaning of a Jubilee (Holy Year) plenary indul- 
gence is not perfectly plain, the exact nature of a Jubilee indul- 
gence ad instar must be even less so. A recent and authoritative 
commentator explains it in the words of an older writer as 
follows: “Indulgentia haec sub hac forma concessa nihil addit 
indulgentiae plenariae, nam Romani Pontifices in iis indulgen- 
tiis concedendis ostendere voluerunt ‘maiorem non effectum, 
sed affectus abundantiam, ut in Christifidelibus maius erga 
illas studium excitent. . .. Huiusmodi ergo appelationes honori- 
ficae non tam desumuntur ex natura rei seu indulgentiarum, 
quam ex voluntate Pontificum in ratione congrua se fundan- 
tium.’ 3 

The meaning, on the above explanation, is purely in the 
honorific terms employed in the concession of a Jubilee indul- 
gence ad instar. If one desires a little more than this, we can only 
suggest that the point about this particular concession is that a 
Jubilee indulgence is not normally applicable to the Holy Souls, 
and by granting an indulgence to the dying novice in this form 
the Church desires to make it quite clear that it is for the per- 
sonal advantage of the recipient. Thus in D.A., n. 26, it is ex- 
pressly stated: “nullam tribui facultatem . . . indulgentiam 
supradictam per modum suffragii defunctis applicandi”’. 

E. J. M. 


1 Cf. Commentary on both documents in Periodica, VI, p. 288, and XII, pp. 39, 
(159) ; Collationes Brugenses, 1938, p. 56. 

2 Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1933, V, p. 502; Gougnard, De Indulgentiis, p. 67. 

® De Angelis, De Indulgentiis, §176, quoting Melata. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENT 
PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM 


COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA DE RE BIBLICA 
(A.A.S., 1948, pp. 45-48) 
EPISTULA 


AD EMUM P. D. EMMANUELEM CAELESTINUM TIT. SANCTI HONUPHRII S. 
R. E. PRESBYTERUM CARDINALEM SUHARD, ARCHIEPISCOPUM 
PARISIENSEM: DE TEMPORE DOCUMENTORUM PENTATEUCHI ET DE 
GENERE LITTERARIO UNDECIM PRIORUM CAPITUM GENESEOS. 


Eminence, 

Le Saint-Pére a bien voulu confier 4 ’examen de la Commission 
Pontificale pour les Etudes Bibliques deux questions, qui ont été ré- 
cemment soumises a Sa Sainteté au sujet des sources du Pentateuque 
et de lhistoricité des onze premiers chapitres de la Genése. Ces deux 
questions, avec leurs considérants et voeux, ont été l’objet de l’étude 
la plus attentive de la part des Révrhes Consulteurs et des Erhes Car- 
dinaux Membres de la dite Commission. Comme suite de leurs déli- 
bérations Sa Sainteté a daigné approuver la réponse suivante dans 
l’audience concédée au soussigné en date du 16 janvier 1948. 

La Commission Pontificale Biblique se plait 4 rendre hommage 
au sentiment de filiale confiance qui a inspiré cette démarche et désire 
y correspondre par un effort sincére de promouvoir les études bibli- 
ques en leur assurant, dans les limites de ’enseignement traditionnel 
de l’Eglise, la plus entiére liberté. Cette liberté a été affirmée en 
termes explicites par l’Encyclique du Souverain Pontife glorieuse- 
ment régnant Divino afflante Spiritu en ces termes: “L’exégéte catho- 
lique, poussé par un amour de sa science actif et courageux, sincére- 
ment dévoué 4 notre Mére la Sainte Eglise, ne doit, en aucune fagon, 
se défendre d’aborder, et a plusieurs reprises, les questions difficiles 
qui n’ont pas encore été résolues jusqu’ici, non seulement pour re- 
pousser les objections des adversaires, mais encore pour tenter de leur 
trouver une solide explication, en accord parfait avec la doctrine de 
’Eglise, spécialement avec celle de l’inerrance biblique, et capable 
en méme temps de satisfaire pleinement aux conclusions certaines des 
sciences profanes. Les efforts de ces vaillants ouvriers dans lavigne du 
Seigneur méritent d’étre jugés, non seulement avec équité et justice, 
mais encore avec une parfaite charité; que tous les autres fils de 
l’Eglise s’en souviennent. Ceux-ci doivent se garder de ce zéle tout 
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autre que prudent, qui estime devoir attaquer ou tenir en suspicion 
tout ce quiest nouveau”’ (A.A.S., 1943, p- 319; éd. frangaise, p. 23). 

Qu’on veuille bien comprendre et interpréter, 4 la lumiére de cette 
recommandation du Souverain Pontife, les trois réponses officielles 
données jadis par la Commission Biblique 4 propos des questions sus- 
mentionnées, 4 savoir le 23 juin 1905 sur les récits qui n’auraient 
d’historique que l’apparence dans les livres historiques de la Sainte 
Ecriture (Ench. Bibl. 154), le 27 juin 1906 sur l’authenticité mosaique 
du Pentateuque (Ench. Bibl. 174-177), et le 30 juin 1909 sur le carac- 
tére historique des trois premiers chapitres de la Genése (Ench. Bibl. 
332-339), et l’on concédera que ces réponses ne s’opposent nulle- 
ment 4 un examen ultérieur vraiment scientifique de ces problémes 
d’aprés les résultats acquis pendant ces quarante derniéres années. 
En conséquence, la Commission Biblique ne croit pas qu’il y a lieu de 
promulguer, du moins pour le moment, de nouveaux décrets a pro- 
pos de ces questions. 

En ce qui concerne la composition du Pentateuque, dans le décret 
susmentionné du 27 juin 1906 la Commission Biblique reconnaissait 
déja que l’on pouvait affirmer que Moise, “pour composer son ouv- 
rage, s’est servi de documents écrits ou de traditions orales” et ad- 
mettre aussi des modifications et additions postérieures 4 Moise 
(Ench. Bibl. 176-177). Il n’est plus personne aujourd’hui qui mette 
en doute l’existence de ces sources et n’admette un accroissement 
progressif des lois mosaiques di aux conditions sociales et religieuses 
des temps postérieurs, progression qui se manifeste aussi dans les 
récits historiques. Cependant, méme dans le camp des exégétes non- 
catholiques, des opinions trés divergentes sont professées aujourd’hui 
touchant la nature et le nombre de ces documents, leur dénomina- 
tion et leur date. Il ne manque méme pas d’auteurs, en différents 
pays, qui pour des raisons purement critiques et historiques, sans 
aucune intention apologétique, rejettent résolument les théories les 
plus en vogue jusqu’ici et cherchent l’explication de certaines par- 
ticularités rédactionnelles du Pentateuque, non pas tant dans la di- 
versité des documents supposés, que dans la psychologie spéciale, 
dans les procédés particuliers, mieux connus aujourd’hui, de la pen- 
sée et de l’expression des anciens Orientaux, ou encore dans le genre 
littéraire différent postulé par la diversité des matiéres. C’est pour- 
quoi nous invitons les savants catholiques 4 étudier ces problémes 
sans parti-pris, 4 la lumiére d’une saine critique et des résultats des 
autres sciences intéressées dans ces matiéres, et une telle étude établira 
sans doute la grande part et la profonde influence de Moise comme 
auteur et comme législateur. , 

La question des formes littéraires des onze premiers chapitres de 
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la Genése est bien plus obscure et complexe. Ces formes littéraires ne 
répondent 4 aucune de nos catégories classiques et ne peuvent pas 
étre jugées a la lumiére des genres littéraires gréco-latins ou modernes. 
On ne peut donc en nier ni affirmer l’historicité en bloc sans leur ap- 
pliquer indiment les normes d’un genre littéraire sous lequel ils ne 
peuvent pas étre classés. Si l’on s’accorde a ne pas voir dans ces 
chapitres de histoire au sens classique et moderne, on doit avouer 
aussi que les données scientifiques actuelles ne permettent pas de don- 
ner une solution positive a tous les problémes qu’ils posent. Le premier 
devoir qui incombe ici a l’exégése scientifique consiste tout d’abord 
dans |’étude attentive de tous les problémes littéraires, scientifiques, 
historiques, culturels et religieux connexes avec ces chapitres ; il fau- 
drait ensuite examiner de prés les procédés littéraires des anciens 
peuples orientaux, leur psychologie, leur maniére de s’exprimer et 
leur notion méme de la vérité historique ; il faudrait, en un mot, ras- 
sembler sans préjugés tout le matériel des sciences paléontologique 
et historique, épigraphique et littéraire. C’est ainsi seulement qu’on 
peut espérer voir plus clair dans la vraie nature de certains récits des 
premiers chapitres de la Genése. Déclarer a priori que leurs récits ne 
contiennent pas de l’histoire au sens moderne du mot, laisserait facile- 
ment entendre qu’ils n’en contiennent en aucun sens, tandis qu’ils 
relatent en un langage simple et figuré, adapté aux intelligences 
d’une humanité moins développée, les vérités fondamentales pré- 
supposées a l'économie du salut, en méme temps que la description 
populaire des origines du genre humain et du peuple élu. En attend- 
ant il faut pratiquer la patience qui est prudence et sagesse de la vie. 
C’est ce que le Saint-Pére inculque également dans l’Encyclique 
déja citée: “Personne, dit-il, ne doit s’étonner qu’on n’ait pas encore 
tiré au clair, ni résolu toutes les difficultés . . . Il ne faut pas, pour 
autant, perdre courage, ni oublier que dans les disciplines humaines 
il ne peut en étre autrement que dans la nature, ot! ce qui commence 
croit peu a peu, ov les fruits ne se recueillent qu’aprés de longs tra- 
vaux.... On peut donc espérer que (ces difficultés), qui aujourd’hui 
paraissent les plus compliquées et les plus ardues, s’ouvriront enfin 
un jour, grace a un effort constant, a la pleine lumiére”’ (zbid., p. 
318; éd. fr. p. 22). 

En baisant la Pourpre Sacrée avec les sentiments de la plus pro- 
fonde vénération, je me professe 

de Votre Eminence Révérendissime 
le trés humble serviteur 
Jacques M. Vostfé, O. P. 
Secrétaire de la Commission Pontificale 

Rome, 16 janvier 1948 pour les Etudes Bibliques 
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The letter from the Secretary of the Pontificial Biblical Commis- 
sion to Cardinal Suhard does not call for any very detailed commen- 
tary. Its main purpose is, evidently, to reassure students of Penta- 
teuchal criticism and of the text of Genesis, chapters i-xi, by pointing 
to the wide measure of liberty granted by the Church to her theo- 
logians and exegetes. On this question the letter reaffirms the teach- 
ing of the encyclical of 30 September, 1943, Divino afflante Spiritu, 
from which two long quotations occur in the text of the present docu- 
ment.! The text of the three replies of the Commission may be found 
in the paragraphs cited of the Enchiridion Biblicum (Vatican Library, 
Rome, 1927). The references to the latest Denzinger (Ed. 24-25, 
1942) are as follows: (1) De indole historica S. Scripturae (23 June, 
1905), Denz. 1980. (2) De mosaica authentia Pentateuchi (27 June, 
1906), Denz. 1997-2000. (3) De charactere historico priorum capitum 
Geneseos (30 June, 1909), Denz. 2121-2128. 

On the teaching of the first reply, perhaps the most useful modern 
study is in the latest fascicle of the Supplément to the Dictionnaire de la 
Bible, i.e. the article “Inspiration et inerrance”’, by Pére G. Cour- 
tade, S.J., professor at the Institut catholique de Paris.? Under the 
general heading of “‘La Bible et Phistoire” (col. 545 ff.) Pére Cour- 
tade discusses the theory of “L’histoire selon les apparences”, once 
accepted as a hypothesis by some Catholic authors, and proves that 
this theory, already indirectly assailed by the decree of 23 June, 1905, 
was directly reprobated by Pope Benedict XV in the encyclical 
Spiritus Paraclitus (Denz. 2187). The attempt to establish an analogy 
in the interpretation of the Bible between physical science and his- 
tory on the strength of a misinterpreted phrase in Leo XIII’s famous 
encyclical Providentissimus Deus (Denz. 1949) is characterized by 
Benedict XV as “Rem in decessorem nostrum plane injuriosam’’. With this 
question may be associated Pére Courtade’s luminous treatment of 
the use of implicit citations in Holy Scripture (columns 548-550), 
and, in particular, of the subject of the variety of genres historiques or 
literary forms that are met with in Scripture (columns 550-557). 
Among the latter are often reckoned stories with a moral, historical 
romances, history in epic form, popular traditions, and history d la 
maniére antique, in which there was often little control of information, 
a tendency to conflate source-material, and a certain lack of objec- 
tivity. Pére Courtade rightly emphasizes the fact that, while the im- 
prudent use of these genres historiques was condemned by Pope Bene- 
dict XV (Denz. 2188), the Pope did not condemn but approved the 

1 Cf. Stand by the Bible. The Encyclical Divino Afflante, C.T.S., 1944. The first of the 


quotations refers to pp. 29-30 of the English translation ; the second to p. 28. 
2 Fasc, XX Inscriptions—Israel, Letouzey, Paris, 1947. 
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principle of such a diversity of genres, and the present Holy Father 
has formally sanctioned recognition of this variety of literary forms 
(Divino afflante, Eng. tr., pp. 24-25). 

The subject-matter of the second reply (27 June, 1906) may be 
conveniently studied in such manuals as the most recent edition of 
Dom Hildebrand Hépfi, O.S.B., Introductio specialis in Vetus Testamen- 
tum.* 

The Commission’s decree of 30 June, 1909, deals directly with the 
historicity of the first three chapters of Genesis, though certain of the 
principles laid down should be applied to chapters iv—xi. By far the 
. best commentary is that by P. Cruveilhier, professor at the Limoges 
seminary, and the lamented editor of the Supplément, Canon Louis 
Pirot, in the Supplément, fascicles XITI-XIV, art. “‘Genése (Decision de 
la Commission biblique sur la caractére historique des trois premiers chapitres 
de la), columns 590-613.? In their precise and thorough-going com- 
mentary on the Commission’s decree, the authors emphasize the 
liberty in interpretation that was conceded by the Commission, not- 
ably in the fourth reply (on the liberty permitted in questions where 
the Fathers differ in interpretation, and in which they have taught 
nothing certain and definite), the fifth reply (on passages in which the 
literal sense is uncertain), and ‘the seventh reply (on the sacred 
author’s popular manner of referring to the truths of natural science). 


The study of this admirable commentary will be the best of prepara- 
tions for a fuller appreciation of the Commission’s recent letter to the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris. 


J. M.T.B. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Principes de Morale. Tome I, Exposé Systématique. Pp. 341; Tome II, 
Compléments de Doctrine et d’Histoire. Pp. 277. Par Dom Odon 
Lottin, O.S.B. (Mont César, Louvain. 225 fr. and 175 fr.) 


Tue distinguished professor of fundamental Moral Theology in the 
Benedictine school of Louvain has long been recognized as the 


1 Fifth edition, revised and enlarged by Dom A. Miller and Dom A. Metzinger, 
Editiones Comm. A. Arnodo, Rome, 1947, especially pp. 49-52 (on the attitude of 
Catholic authors towards the alleged sources of the Pentateuch). Cf. THz CLercy 
Review, May 1948, XXIX, p. 332 f. 

2 Letouzey, Paris, 1936. 
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leading authority on the subject. His writings, and notably those on 
the concept of natural law in St Thomas and his predecessors, have 
led us to expect, as the fruit of his labours and experience, a com- 
pendious or synthetic study of ethical principles which would be far 
superior to that given in the ordinary manual. His readers will not 
be disappointed with these two volumes. The writer has succeeded 
in doing two things which usually do not mix very well. He has ex- 
plained the human act, psychologically and morally, the criterion 
of the distinction between good and evil, and the nature of con- 
science and merit, in a way which will appeal to an educated reader 
who is not vastly interested in theology, as well as to the professional 
philosopher or theologian. This rather remarkable feat has been 
made possible by remitting various technical and historical ques- 
tions to the second volume, where they appear as a series of longish 
notes and dissertations on such topics as the concept of synderesis in 
St Thomas and his predecessors, the Thomist definition of law and 
thirteenth-century tutiorism. 

The advantages of this method are very considerable, and we do 
not know of any other modern writer who has worked on these lines. 
Dom Lottin’s two volumes are unique in this respect. One can read 
and digest the presentation of the whole subject in the first volume, 
without being distracted and confused by various issues and contro- 


versies ; and then, at one’s choice, the different portions of Vol. II 
may be studied as the need arises. Both volumes are strongly recom- 
mended to the students in our seminaries and also, if one may say 
so, to their professors as well. 


Theologia Moralis. Auctoribus J. Aertnys et C. A. Damen. Editio 
Decima Quinta: septima post Codicem. Vol. I, pp. goo; Vol. IT, 
pp. 879. (Marietti. No price mentioned.) 


Fr Damen in a short note prefixed to this edition considerately tells 
us that nothing of any great moment has been added to the previous, 
fourteenth, edition which appeared in 1943. The information makes 
the work of a reviewer very slight, since this popular Alphonsian 
manual is already too well known and appreciated by the clergy to 
need any recommendation. Neither print nor paper has suffered 
any depreciation through post-war conditions in Italy, and the work 
can be recommended without reserve to those students of the subject 
who have no recent edition. Whilst preserving the principles and 
teaching of St Alphonsus, the author and his modern redactor 
have omitted nothing of any consequence for the solution of modern 
problems. 
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Canon Law. By the Most Reverend Archbishop Amieto Giovanni 
Cicognani. Second revised edition. Pp. 892. (Newman Book- 
shop, Westminster, Maryland. $5.) 


THE translation is from the Latin edition of 1925, improved and 
enlarged by the author, but the only date given in front of the title 
page is 1934, and we must assume that the translators have not them- 
selves ventured to add anything since then. Neither has the eminent 
author himself, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, appar- 
ently made any additions to the text of this translation. Otherwise 
one would have expected, on p. 88, for example, that the references 
to earlier Instructions of the Congregation of the Sacraments would 
have been supplemented by a reference to the Instruction Sacro- 
sanctum, on the same subject of prenuptial investigations, which 
appeared in 1941. 

This is not a serious disadvantage, since the work is substantially 
a general introduction and a commentary on Book I of the Code, 
and is not meant to cover everything. There are several commen- 
taries on the principles of Canon Law, and the work of Dr Cicognani 
has always had an eminent place amongst them: in addition, it is 
the only considerable one which has been translated into English, 
and is for this reason a valuable addition to any canonical library. 


Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases. Vol. I. Formal Judicial Pro- 
cedure. By William J. Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D. Second edition 
revised and enlarged. Pp. 1277. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. $14.) 

Since the appearance of the Instruction Provida, 15 August, 1936, on 

the conduct of marriage trials by diocesan tribunals, a number of 

commentaries on the document have appeared. In English-speaking 
countries the one by Dr Doheny has always been deservedly 
popular because of its completeness. The substantial 725 pages of 
the first edition has now been increased by over 500 pages, some of 
which are accounted for by the author wisely incorporating the 
official text and translation on opposite pages as it appeared in his 
earlier work entitled Practical Manual for Marriage Cases. There was 
really no need for two books covering the same ground more or less. 

The increase is also due to the inclusion of a large additional 

number of cases, and an analysis of the Rotal judgements for the 

last few years. The appendices have also grown by the inclusion in 
one series of all the decisions given up to date of publication by the 

Code Commission on procedural daw in marriage cases. Of these 

decisions, the one given 4 January, 1946 (cf. THE CLercy REviEw, 
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1946, XXVI, p. 659), affirming that the incapacity of canon 1971, 
§1, 1, does not mean that the sentence is irremediably null, needs 
about ten pages of Dr Doheny’s commentary to explain. 

Whilst agreeing with everyone who has used Dr Doheny’s com- 
mentary that it is a work of unique value, which none can afford to 
disregard, we think that it would be even more valuable if the 
learned author could somehow compress all the essentials into 
a book of smaller compass. The ecclesiastics, in England at any 
rate, who are engaged in marriage trials do the work as something 
additional to their usual day’s programme, and would appreciate a 
briefer explanation of their duties. E. J. M. 


Hugh Edmund Ford (first Abbot of Downside). By Dom Bruno Hicks 
(fifth Abbot of Downside). Pp. 210. (Sands and Co. Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Ir was a happy idea to publish the life of the first Abbot of Down- 

side. The life has a special interest not only for old alumni of Down- 

side School but indeed for all English Catholics, and particularly, of 
course, for Benedictine monks. Abbot Ford was certainly an out- 
standing personality, and Abbot Bruno Hicks gives us in this book 

a very exact and charming portrait of his great predecessor. The 

many friends of Downside, and they comprise, besides all English 

Catholics, a vast number of non-Catholics, will be grateful for this 

work. Many of the facts it contains had been already published dis- 

connectedly, chiefly in The Downside Review, by such great experts as 

Abbot Butler, Dom David Knowles, and Dom Hugh Connolly; but 

Abbot Hicks has succeeded in assembling all the material into a 

unified and absorbing narrative and in giving the reader a very full 

account of a life rich in monastic interest. 

We wish to thank the author for what was for him, no doubt, a 
labour of love, and to venture the hope that we may soon have 
similar monographs dealing with the long series of illustrious monks 
of modern St Gregory’s: Cardinal Gasquet, Abbots Butler, Chap- 
man, and Ramsey, Dom Hugh Connolly, and others. 

Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


Leadership and Life. By John G. Vance. Pp. 116. (Grail Publications, 
Field End House, Eastcote, Middlesex. 55.) 

Tue only practical test, we suppose, of the value of any pabulum, 

whether bodily or mental, is that people ask for a second helping. 

A first edition of these lectures which appeared in 1943, entitled 

“Leadership for Women”’, was the outcome of addresses given by the 

author to women and girls engaged in public services during the war. 
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The present edition, unlimited in its scope both as regards persons 
and their occupations, has a wider appeal, but all the qualities which 
made the first book so popular are here reproduced and extensively 
developed. The various points discussed will prove a valuable back- 
ground for priests in addressing youth, or, for that matter, in dealing 
with any set or class of people. The chapter entitled ““The Sense of 
Inferiority” is a good example: differences in wealth give rise to no 
feelings of inferiority, but notable defects in speech certainly do; con- 
tact with a superior moral character does not cause this feeling ; ignor- 
ance of the social conventions does. The author is recording the result 
of his own and other people’s observations and he is dealing with the 
generality of normal men and women, not with pathological cases 
of complex and what not. The analysis of the conclusions set out is 
extremely useful for anyone who has to come in contact with human 
beings. 

The illustrations, by B. de Bezer, are more artistic than those 
which accompanied the first edition, though these had a charm and 
spontaneity well suited to the circumstances in which it was published. 


The Family in Christ. National Liturgical Week, 1946. Pp. 178. 
(Liturgical Conference, 200 South Green Bay Road, Illinois.) 

With Christ through the Year. By Rev. Bernard Strasser, O.S.B. 
Pp. 338. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $3.75.) 


Botu works may conveniently be reviewed together, since each is 
concerned with popularizing liturgical ideas amongst the faithful 
in America. The National Liturgical Weeks, which began by 
dealing with almost every aspect of the subject, have gradually 
adopted a more precise programme. The 1946 assembly discussed 
only one topic, the liturgy as affecting the family, and it was so 
successful that a continuation of this policy in future years was 
practically agreed upon in the last session. Speakers and lecturers 
were able, under this heading, to range from dogmatic questions, 
such as the sacrament of Christ and the Church, to practical and 
moral problems such as the mixed marriage or Catholic action: 
each subject was presented with a liturgical background, and the 
questions asked at the end of the sessions helped to fill up the /acunae. 

Those familiar with Gueranger’s well-established books on the 
liturgical year will probably agree that an abbreviated and modern- 
ized edition is what we need for fostering liturgical piety in the 
family. Dom Strasser’s work is not, indeed, an abridgment of Guer- 
anger, but we think this is the best description to apply to it. It is 
illustrated with a large number of symbolic charts, from the pen of 
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Sister Justina Knapp, representing—often very successfully—the 
various periods and feasts of the liturgical year. 


E. J. M. 
The Journal of Fewish Studies. Quarterly. Vol. I. No. 1. 


Tuis new periodical is meant to fill the gap caused by the destruction 
of the European journals devoted to Jewish Studies. This destruction 
was—and, is no doubt—complete, hence the new publication cannot 
but be welcomed by those who realize that Jewish scholars have their 
contribution to make to historic, philological, and biblical studies in 
that sphere in which they possess special advantages and abilities. 
This first issue promises exceedingly well. It aims at giving articles of 
true scientific value, and the tone of its writers in their contact with 
Christianity is objective and calm. 

An article entitled ““The Survival of Israel’? sees the reason of 
this in the fact that Israel “is an instrument in the hand of God for 
working out some great design towards the human race”’. This is a 
conviction which we Christians share with the Jews, though we do 
not see in the observance of the Torah the full embodiment of the 
whole will of God. A second article contains a very careful and de- 
tailed discussion of Maritain’s essay ““The Mystery of Israel’’. It comes 
to the conclusion that Christianity and Judaism as religions differ not 
in degree but in kind. Judaism is not just something less than Chris- 
tianity, or Christianity something more than Judaism. They are es- 
sentially and profoundly different, however much they seem to be 
alike in their worship of one God and in their aim to do the will of 
God. Yet, strange to say, they are mutually complementary accord- 
ing to the author of this essay. But how the one religion complements 
the other is never made clear. The author himself states that “it 
brings a Jew nonearer to Christianity to think of Jesus as a great man, 
for in the Jew’s mind there is constantly present the thought that no 
man can be God”. A third article deals with the extent of the in- 
fluence of the synagogue service upon Christian worship. It comes to 
the carefully reasoned conclusion that this influence amounts to very 
little beyond scripture reading, public prayers, and the sermon or 
homily on the passages read. Four articles deal with subjects of more 
narrow Jewish interest such as the forgery of Maimonides’ letter to 
Joseph Jehudah. For Christian biblical scholars the survey of current 
literature, especially of philological studies, is of real value, and Dr. 


Ginsberg’s study of the Rash Shamra Tablets is ably reviewed by 
D. W. Thomas. goF: 
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Young Mr. Newman 


By Maisie Ward 21/- net 


Not even Newman was born mature: he had to grow to maturity. 
This is the first full-length study of the growing process (and like all 
such, it casts light upon the maturity). Maisie Ward, who worked as 
her father’s secretary in the writing of Newman’s Catholic life, has 
had access to a great mass of unpublished material upon his Anglican 
life. Especially new and valuable is the picture of the family life. 


The Dark Knowledge of God 


By Charles Journet 7/6 net 


How are we to know God ? There is the way of the unaided human 
reason and the higher way of faith. Both enrich the mind with con- 
cepts, and the author shows us their richness. But in the same act he 
shows us their inadequacy, and so comes to the second part of his 
study. ‘‘Upon the path faith opens by means of concepts, love causes 
faith to go further than concepts do.”’ As, in the first part, he showed 


what reason and faith can do, so now he shows what mysticism can 
do. 


We Die Standing Up 


By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 7/6 net 


Dom Hubert van Zeller is a monk of Downside, and in these investi- 
gations into the spiritual problems of the young men and women of 


today you note some of the savour of Abbot Chapman’s Spiritual 
Letters. 


He sets the highest standards (he will, for instance, have none of 
our modern superciliousness about asceticism) but he does not fool 
himself or his readers as to the probability of their attaining them. 
His teaching on prayer is particularly valuable—doing for the 
ordinary man and woman in the world what Jacques Maritain’s 
Prayer and Intelligence does for the intellectual. 


Please order from your bookseller 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-111 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY 


Opera Omnia Sancti Anselmi 
FRANCISCUS SALESIUS SCHMITT O.S.B. 


“It is gratifying that a monumental work of scholarship escaped the fate 
intended for it by the Nazis, and equally a cause for satisfaction that it 
now appears.in noble volumes. . . . The whole enterprise deserves to be 
warmly welcomed. . . . The philosopher now has an authentic version of 
the speculations of one of the most important of medieval thinkers. The 
general historian can now depend upon definitive texts of letters of a great 
Archbishop.”—Scotsman. 











Complete in six volumes. Price per set, £12 125. 
NOW READY 
Votume!. ‘Theological and Philosophical Works. Section I—Monologion, 
Proslogion, De grammatico, De veritate, De libertate arbitrii, etc. 
VouiumeE II. Theological and Philosophical Works. Section II—Epistola 
de incarnatione verbi, Cur deus homo, De conceptu virginali et de 
originali peccato, etc. 
VowumeE III. Meditationes sive orationes and the first part of the Letters 
Very Shortly 
VotumeE IV. Anselm’s Letters as Archbishop, Section I 
In Active Preparation: Votumes V and VI 
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BLACKFRIARS 


A review of Christian thought and letters published by 
the Dominican fathers of the English Province. Its 
book reviews are known for their honesty and analysis 


and Aldate’s criticisms of current reviews and pamphlets 


are a valuable feature. 
1/- monthly. Annual subscription 12/6 


LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


A review stressing the English tradition of ascetical and 
mystical writing as applied to the theology and practice 
of prayer and the mystical life. 


1/- monthly. Annual subscription 12/6 


Our List sent on application 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS - OXFORD 
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THE PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL 
TIMEKEEPING 


The Synchronome Electrical Impulse Clock was first 
produced in 1895. Since then hundreds of Churches and 
Educational Establishments have been fitted with the 
Synchronome System of timekeeping. 

It is independent of the main supply and one Master 
Clock will control any number of subsidiary dials and 
also a Turret Clock if required. 

The following is a short list of Catholic Establishments 
that have been fitted with the Synchronome System of 
electrical timekeeping : 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL, Chilcompton. 
ST. ANGELA’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
Forest Gate. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE AND 
OBSERVATORY, Blackburn. 


HEYTHROP COLLEGE, 
Chipping Norton. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Chesterfield. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, 
Old Windsor. 


CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF ZION, 


Bayswater. 


ST. KATHERINES COLLEGE, 
Tottenham. 


BUCKFAST ABBEY - - Devon. 


Write for further information and Technical details and 
particulars of rental scheme. 


ABBEY ELECTRIC. CLOCK WORKS — MOUNT PLEASART — ALPERTON 


VELEPNONES WEMBLEY 36438 
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THE SOCIETY OF St. GREGORY 


Two important Papal documents have already 
been published in pamphlet form under the title 
of 


THE POPES & THE LITURGY 


(English text-of Motu Proprio, 1903, of Pius X, 
and of Apostolic Constitutions, Divini Cultus, 1928, 
of Pius XI. 

This is to be followed in July by a full English 
translation in ‘“‘Liturgy’’ of the recent Encyclical 
ef Pius XII. 


MEDIATOR DEI 


Order now a copy of the July number of ‘‘Liturgy’’, 
the Society's quarterly, 1s. 6d. post free 


from the 


HON. SECRETARY, S.S.G. PUBLICATIONS | 


8 Burkes Court, Burkes Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 





THE FOLLOWING REGISTERS | 


are now available. In spite of repeated representa- 

tions,.we have been unable to obtain any remission of 

Purchase Tax. This,. however, has now been reduced 

to 334% on these books, and is included in the prices 
quoted. 


LIBER BAPTIZATORUM LIBER CONFIRMATORUM | 


100 pages 15/-. 100 pages 15/-. 
we0° y5 20) 2 /-. 
300 ,, 40/-. 


LIBER MATRIMONIORUM LIBER DEFUNCTORUM 
100 pages 15/-. 100 pages 15/-. 
300 ,, 40/-. 200 ,, 25/-. 


Please order direct from 


BURNS OATES 
28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 


or any branch 
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Supplement t0 THE CLERGY REVIEW: 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
WELbeck 5431 (2 lines) °° *“REGAUGE, WESDO, LONDON’* 


“CREDO” 
Lisbon Altar Wines 


Shipped from Lisbon in various styles. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS TITLE SHOULD REQUIRE NO 
EMPHASIS AND THE IMPLICATION OF ITS ADOPTION: AND 
OBLIGATIONS WILL BE READILY APPARENT. 











DELIVERY, carriage paid 
in free non-returnable 
“‘pilfer-proof” cartons, 
also in casks of various 
sizes. 





EMERGENCY QUANTITIES 
of. one, two or. three 
bottles despatched per 
Registered Parcel Post, 
guarantees delivery 
within twenty-four 
hours. 





Please write for Sam- 
PLES with QUOTATIONS 
based on latest shipping 


Reproduction of original Ivory Plaque prices. 


representing ‘‘The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Apostles” is in the possession 
of the owner of this trade mark. +. 2 Oey 


-.+ ALTAR “CREDO” WINES .. 
ALBERT H. WETZ 
19 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Supplement to THE CLERGY REVIEW. 


Two Essential Library Works 


Now offered at SPECIAL TERMS 
to those wishing to acquire 
~COMPLETE SETS 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
Edited by 


Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
and Donald Attwater 


Twelve-volume set £7 75. cash 
or four quarterly payments of £2 


* 
THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA 


OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Edited by 
The Dominican Fathers 


Twenty-two volume set {10 tos. cash 
or four quarterly payments of £2 155. 


Here are two useful suggestions for 
Ordination, Jubilee or other Gifts 


=== BURNS OATES === 
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